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TAXATION    AND    FINANCE. 


THE  overwhelming  interest  of  the  proposed  Plan  of  Reform  in  Parliament, 
now  so  exclusively  abating  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  has  oc- 
casioned all  the  difficulties  of  THE  BUDGET,  which  so  recently  preceded  this 
Plan,  to  be  for  the  moment  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  New  Parliament  will  be  to  revert  to  the  subject  of 
FINANCE, — to  see  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  country  can  be  best  drawn 
forth  by  a  judicious  system  of  taxation,  and  in  what  manner  the  burthens  now 
pressing  with  such  weight  on  the  industry  of  the  people,  can  be  best  propor- 
tioned to  the  means  of  the  different  classes  of  society  to  bear  them.  To  shew 
that  these  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  last  or  the  present 
ministry,  but  that  they  are  inseparable  from  the  present  mode  of  raising  the 
revenue,  it  is  intended  to  occupy  a  few  pages  in  enumerating  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  FINANCE,  and  in  developing  the  benefits  of  an  entirely  new 
plan  of  TAXATION,  accompanied  by  such  details  as  may,  if  the  principles  be 
approved,  shew  the  safety  and  ease  with  which  they  could  be  reduced  to  practice. 

1. — Seven  Principles  of  Just,  Easy,  and  Productive  Taxation, 

To  clear  the  way  for  the  fair  reception  of  such  a  novelty,  it  will  be  well  to 
enumerate  the  SEVEN  PRINCIPLES  of  TAXATION  on  which  the  proposed  new  plan 
is  founded,  and  to  state  the  reasons  by  which  these  principles  are  supported. 

Admitting  that  taxes  are  the  necessary  contribution  of  all  the  subjects  of  a 
state,  each  in  his  respective  station,  to  maintain  the  institutions,  protect  the 
property,  and  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole,  it  is  contended : — 

First — That  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  tax,  consistent  with  such  main- 
tenance of  the  state,  should  be  taken  from  the  people  : — Because  capital  is 
creative,  and  wealth  becomes  the  source  of  wealth ;  therefore,  while  the  sums 
abstracted  in  taxes  cease  to  be  productive  in  their  expenditure,  whatever  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  augments  and  re-produces, 
by  judicious  use,  in  every  succeeding  operation  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufacture,  or  exchange. 

Secondly — That  the  nature  of  the  tax  should  be  so  simple  and  intelligible  as 
that  the  most  uninformed  person  who  is  subject  to  its  operation  could  easily 
comprehend  it,  clearly  understand  its  bearings,  and  give  to  it  the  full  measure 
of  his  approbation  or  dissent : — Because  cheerful  acquiescence  can  only  be  given 
to  that  which  is  clearly  understood ;  and  because  dissatisfaction  arising  from 
ignorance  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  discontents,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  allay. 

Thirdly — That  the  tax  should  be  as  certain  and  economical  as  possible  in  its 
collection : — Because  all  charges  incurred  in  this  operation  are  absolute  wasu\ 
being  equally  lost  to  the  payer  and  receiver,  or  to  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment,— thus  serving  only  to  support  a  body  of  useless  and  unproductive  K'iim-, 
who  could  be  much  better  employed. 


Fourthly — That  tin-  tax  should  l>e  as  favourable  as  possible  to  consumption:  — 
lUvause  theoiil>  \\t-altli  possessed  by  the  threat  bulk  of  the  community  is  their 
labour ;  and  as  whatever  impedes  consumption  throws  that  labour  out  of  demand, 
and  whatever  increases  consumption  makes  that  labour  more  in  request ;  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  in  prosperity  or  in  misery,  in  proportion  to  the 
relation  which  consumption  bears  to  their  power  of  supplying  materials  for  its 
exercise. 

Fifthly — That  the  tax  should  bear  as  strict  a  relation  as  possible  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  individuals  who  have  to  pay  it : — Because  by  this  alone  can  each 
man's  interest  in  the  state  be  at  the  same  time  fairly  burthened  and  fairly 
protected. 

Sixthly — That  the  tax  should  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  much 
possible  of  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  all 
vexatious  or  inquisitorial  visitations  in  its  assessment,  but  in  its  leaving  to  all  per- 
sons the  power  either  to  pay  the  tax  to  its  full  extent,  or  to  modify  its  amount, 
by  abstaining  from  the  use  or  possession  of  the  thing  so  taxed,  if  by  them 
thought  too  burthensome : — Because  more  than  half  the  enjoyment  of  life  in 
every  class  consists  in  the  power  of  regulating  expenditure,  and  possessing 
command  over  whatever  is  acquired  by  income  or  labour ;  and  because  men 
will  more  cheerfully  pay  large  sums  when  free  to  choose  the  mode  of  expending 
them  for  themselves,  than  smaller  sums,  if  these  are  exacted  and  enforced 
without  the  power  to  avoid  their  payment. 

Seventhly — That  the  tax  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
secretly  evaded: — Because  the  demoralization  which  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
occasion  is  of  itself  a  serious  evil ;  and  because  the  practice  of  enjoying  advan- 
tages, and  not  contributing  the  proper  share  of  sacrifice  with  others  with  whom 
such  advantages  are  participated,  is  selfish,  dishonorable,  and  revolting  to 
every  just  and  patriotic  mind. 

2. —  Violation  of  all  these  Principles  by  the  Taxation  of  England. 
It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  every  one  of  these  seven  principles  is  violated 
by  the  existing  mode  of  taxation  in  all  countries  of  the  world ;  and  though 
different  states  exhibit  these  errors  in  very  different  degrees,  yet  there  is  not  one 
nation  on  the  earth  in  which  they  do  not  abound  in  their  financial  laws.  In 
the  present  enquiry,  however,  reference  will  be  made  to  England  only.  For 
example : 

First — Every  undeserved  pension,  and  every  superfluous  appointment,  (and 
unhappily  there  are  still  many  of  each  of  these  evils  left  untouched,)  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  principle, — that  taxes  are  a  necessary  contribution  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  institutions,  protect  the  property,  and 
preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  : — Because  these  excrescences  are  not 
necessary ;  and  the  property  of  the  whole  is  not  protected,  but  invaded  thereby; 
while  every  shilling  of  tax  so  appropriated  is  a  waste  of  money  for  unproductive 
pin-poses,  which,  had  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  would  have 
been  productive  capital,  capable  of  continual  improvement. 

Secondly — The  existing  taxes,  instead  of  being  simple  and  intelligible,  are 
so  confused  and  complicated,  that  the  most  skilful  financier  in  the  kingdom  does 


not  know  the  names  or  amount  of  all,  nor  the  bearings  or  effects  of  one  half 
that  are  raised.  Hence  the  conflicting  statements  of  different  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer; — hence  the  opposite  pictures  of  prosperity  and  adversity  draun 
from  the  very  same  tables  and  returns ; — hence  finance  committees,  who  are 
years  unravelling  the  mysterious  web; — and  hence  the  ignorance,  so  general  and 
so  profound,  that  no  two  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  or  agriculturists,  agree  in 
their  opinions  on  the  multifarious  questions  that  these  multitudinous  taxes 
generate  ;  while  the  most  fatal  errors  are  committed,  in  contracts,  purchases, 
and  sales,  from  the  impossibility  of  any  single  individual  having  a  complete, 
comprehensive,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  taxes  that  at  any  time  exist, 
their  fluctuations,  their  bearings,  and  their  immediate  or  contingent  effects. 

Thirdly — The  taxes  are  now  so  difficult  of  collection,  that  an  immense  ex- 
pence  is  incurred,  in  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  in  every  port,  excise 
offices  in  every  town,  coast-blockades,  a  revenue  service  by  sea  and  land,  and 
hosts  of  collectors,  informers,  and  spies  ;  with  all  of  which  the  business  is  still 
but  imperfectly  performed  ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  evil  which  this  expencc 
creates,  a  still  greater  loss  is  incurred  by  goods  not  being  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  taxes  at  all,  from  the  facility  which  this  very  cumbrousuess  of  the 
machinery  affords  to  the  dishonest  for  escaping  from  its  operation. 

Fourthly — The  taxes  are  now  the  most  powerful  impediments  to  consumption 
that  human  ingenuity  could  invent.  To  say  nothing  of  the  raw  produce  which 
is  consumed  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  either  imported  or  grown, — as  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  wine,  spirits,  and  a  variety  of  others,  the  consumption  of  which  is  not 
one-fourth  of  what  it  would  be,  if  all  were  exempt  from  duties;  and  by  the 
restrictions  on  which,  all  labour  employed  in  their  growth,  preparation,  or  con- 
veyance, is  less  in  amount,  and  less  in  value  than  if  the  consumption  were 
greater — to  say  nothing  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  present  system  of  taxation 
on  all  this  imported  produce,  which,  by  impeding  its  consumption  in  England, 
equally  impedes  the  sale  of  English  goods,  which  would  form  the  payments  for 
the  foreign  supplies ; — if  we  turn  to  those  articles  which  derive  their  chief  value 
from  being  wrought  into  manufactures  by  the  labour  of  the  community,  we  shall 
see  that  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  burthened  with  a  tax  that  impedes  its 
consumption.  Among  others,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  timber,  metals,  glass, 
tallow,  oil,  leather,  rags,  paper,  and  a  never-ending  catalogue  of  materials,  the 
working  up  of  which  furnishes  the  great  mass  of  the  people  with  labour  and 
subsistence  :  all  these  are  so  taxed,  that  not  half  the  quantity  of  either  is  now 
eon. sinned  which  would  undoubtedly  find  purchasers  if  all  were  entirely  free  of 
impost;  and  consequently,  by  these  restraints,  labour  is  thrown  out  of  demand, 
and  all  classes  are  sufferers  thereby. 

Fifthly — The  taxes  levied  at  present  bear  no  just  relation  to  the  property  of 
the  individuals  called  upon  to  pay  them  ;  all  those  which  arc  considered  most 
productive  bearing  heavier  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  means  of  payment.  Among  others,  the  taxes  that  affect  the  prior  »f 
bread,  beer,  dwelling's,  light,  soap,  candles,  and  apparel,  are  all  grievous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  poor,  because  a  certain  portion  of  each  of  these  i>  necc»avy  to 
bare  subsistence,  and  to  the  performance  of  their  daily  labour;  while  the  rich, 
t  consuming  in  any  case  (urn///  times  as  much  of  each  o!'  thrn*  a>  the  poor — 
individual  compared  with  individual — though  their  mean.'  ate  often  a  huiulud 


fold  greater,  do  not  sustain  their  just  share  of  the  burthens  which  fall  thus 
heaviest  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them.  Again  :  the  taxes  on  justice 
and  on  knowledge,  the  duty  on  paper  for  correspondence  or  for  printed  books, 
the  taxes  on  friendly  communication,  by  the  profits  made  on  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  the  taxes  on  goods  sold  by  auction,  however  great  the  distress  that 
occasions  it,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  affect  the  poor  deeply,  without 
touching  the  rich  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  :  and  while  the  landholder, 
great  and  small,  is  burthened  with  all  manner  of  incumbirances,  in  taxes,  tithes* 
poor-rates,  &c. — he  again  burthening  the  fanner  by  correspondingly  high  rents, 
and  all  other  classes  by  the  restrictive  corn-laws,  as  an  equivalent, — the  fund- 
holder,  however  rich,  is  exempt  from  burthens  of  a  corresponding  nature. 

Sixthly — The  taxes  are  now  of  so  inquisitorial  a  nature,  that  the  interference 
of  the  custom  and  excise  officers  extends  to  almost  all  importations,  exportation, 
and  manufactures  conducted  in  the  country :  ships,  store-houses,  work-shops, 
magazines,  and  even  private  dwellings,  are  liable  to  most  inconvenient  and 
unseasonable  visits ;  men's  persons  are  even  searched  ;  and  the  exposure  which 
the  assessed  taxes  obliges  every  man  to  make  of  his  internal  arrangements,  his 
windows,  his  sky-lights,  his  servants,  his  horses,  and  even  his  dogs,  is  the  source 
of  more  dissatisfaction  throughout  England,  than  can  possibly  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  not  been  thrown  into  circumstances  which  would  enable  them 
to  see  its  obnoxious  workings  in  detail. 

Seventhly — The  taxes  are  now  of  a  nature  so  tempting  to  evasion,  that  the 
very  extent  of  the  practice  of  smuggling  has  taken  away  its  general  character 
of  criminality :  and  in  many  cases  not  only  are  frauds  upon  the  revenue  thought 
lightly  of,  but  they  are  even  practised  without  scruple  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est, as  well  as  of  the  lowest  rank ;  and  a  contraband  article  is  very  often 
purchased  in  preference  to  one  on  which  the  duty  is  paid. 

If  there  be  added  to  all  this,  the  taxes  on  legal  proceedings,  which  offer  a  di- 
rect bounty  to  iniquity,  by  giving  the  rich  the  power  to  impede  justice  to  the 
poor :  the  taxes  on  bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  agreements,  contracts,  &c.,  which 
are  a  temptation  to  evasion,  as  well  as  a  clog  to  necessary  transactions  of  busi- 
ness :  the  taxes  on  insurance,  which  are  punishments  for  prudence,  and  a 
bounty  to  carelessness  and  indifference :  the  taxes  on  newspapers  and  advertise- 
ments, which  are  hindrances  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  necessary  facilities  to 
inventions,  and  novelties  in  trade  ;  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others  equally  ob- 
jectionable, it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  most  ingenious  man  living,  could  hardly 
hope  to  invent  any  system  so  thoroughly  and  entirely  clumsy,  barbarous,  unequal, 
and  defeating  all  its  avowed  ends,  as  the  system  of  taxation  under  which  we 
have  now  lived  in  England  for  so  many  centuries,  and  from  which,  unless  there 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  entire  plan,  no  taking  off  the  taxes  from  one  com- 
modity to  place  them  on  another,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  late  budget,  will  do 
more  than  afford  a  very  partial  and  temporary  relief. 

The  plan  that  is  now  intended  to  be  proposed,  new  and  singular  as  it  will  no 
doubt  appear,  will,  it  is  believed,  obviate  all  these  difficulties.  It  will  not  be 
subject  to  a  single  one  of  all  the  objections  enumerated  ;  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  conformable  to  each  of  the  SEVEN  PRINCIPLES  of  TAXATION,  laid  down 
as  the  basis  on  which  all  supplies  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state  should  be 
regulated  :  so  that  if  these  principles  be  admitted  to  be  just,  the  system  which 
best  realizes  them  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  most  worthy  of  adoption. 


3.— Plan  of  a  Graduated  Property  Tax. 

The  first  position  of  the  proposed  plan  is  this :  That  as  it  is  the  labour  of  MAN 
which  gives  to  all  commodities  whatever  value  they  may  possess  :  and  as  it  is 
the  wealth  acquired  by  that  labour,  which  alone  enables  its  possessors  to  pay 
any  tax  whatever;  the  proper  object  of  taxation  is  living  and  productive  MEN, 
and  not  lifeless  and  unproductive  THINGS;  so  uniting  these  elements, however, 
as  that  men  shall  pay  in  proportion  to  the  power  or  means  of  payment  which 
the  greater  or  lesser  possession  of  such  things  may  give  to  them  over  their 
fellows ;  in  other  words,  a  tax  on  MEN  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes,  or  a 
GRADUATED  PROPERTY  TAX:  making  wealth  to  contribute  largely  of  its 
wealth;  permitting  moderate  competency  to  contribute  moderate  support ;  and 
leaving  poverty  entirely  free. 

The  difficulty  that  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  a  graduated  property  tax,  has  arisen  chiefly  from  its  being  thought  necessary 
to  have  an  exact  account  of  every  man's  property  in  detail,  which  is  no  doubt 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  and  disagreeable  to  exact;  or  of  his  income,  which 
is  still  less  easy  to  discover,  and  more  offensive  to  be  compelled  to  disclose. 
But  if  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  all  parties  seem  to  admit  that  a  gradu- 
ated property  tax  would  be  the  most  unobjectionable  that  could  possibly  be 
proposed. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  a  position  which  few  will  dispute,  that  the  chief  end 
for  which  property  is  desired,  and  that  the  chief  use  made  of  it,  is  to  purchase  for 
its  possessors,  distinction,  privilege,  power,  and  enjoyment ;  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  just,  as  well  as  wise,  to  make  that  universal  passion  of  our  nature,  the 
sole  object  of  a  moderate,  practicable,  and  fairly  graduated  TAXATION  :  in  other 
words,  to  introduce  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation  on  RANK.  This,  as  will  be 
shewn,  would  comprehend  all  the  advantages  of  a  tax,  either  on  property,  on  in- 
come, or  both,  w  ithout  involving  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  either ;  and  might 
safely  leave  out  of  the  enquiry  all  questions  relating  to  the  actual  property  or 
income  of  the  person  purchasing  such  rank,  by  permitting  each  to  select  his 
own  station  for  himself,  with  the  certainty  that  as  a  general  rule,  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  kingdom  who  had  the  choice  open  to  him,  would  take  the  very 
highest  rank  in  society,  that  his  income  would  admit  of  his  securing. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  know  the  actual  property,  or  the  actual  income  of  any  individual,  who 
to  occupy  any  rank  in  the  state.  It  would  be  sufficient  that  such  individual 
should  pay  into  the  treasury  annually,  the  tax  affixed  to  the  rank  he  enjoyed ; 
and  he  might  then  remain  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  its  purchased,  and 
therefore  fairly  earned,  privileges  and  distinctions. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  this  taxation  on  rank  is  not  intended  to 
be  proposed  as  an  addition  to  our  present  burthens  ;  but  rather  as  a  substitute 
for  every  description  of  tax  that  now  exists ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
(•online  the  distinction  to  be  enjoyed  by  it,  to  a  mere  title  or  name;  but  in  return 
lor  the  annual  sum  paid  by  each  individual,  to  put  him  in  actual  possession  of 
substantial  politieal  privileges  attaelied  to  the  rank  so  purchased,  as  \\rll  a<  a 
eoniplete  exemption  IVoni  all  duties,  imposts,  and  taxes  of  every  other  kind  or 
whatever. 
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4. — Public  and  Private  Property  and  Income  of  the  Kingdom. 

By  the  latest  and  most  accurate  returns,  on  the  subject  of  the  actual  property 
and  income  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  public 
and  private  property  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  territory  abroad,  is  about 
£4,000,000,000 :  which,  taking  every  description  of  property  to  yield  on  the 
average  5  per  cent,  of  income,  would  make  the  interest  arising  from  this  source, 
£200,000,000.  Again;  the  total  amount  of  property  annually  created,  from 
agriculture,  mines,  manufactures  and  trade,  and  consequently  bringing  annual 
income,  is  thought  to  be  underrated  at  .£800,000,000 ;  making,  therefore,  the 
possible  income  of  the  whole  country,  from  fixed  property,  and  from  annually 
created  wealth,  to  be  £1000,000,000.  If  this  were  taxed  throughout  at  10 
per  cent.,  including  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  possessions  of  either 
property  or  income,  it  would  produce  a  revenue  of  £100,000,000  annually. 
But  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that,  where  an  individual  possesses  less  than 
£500  in  property,  or  less  than  £50  per  annum  in  income,  he  is  not  a  fit  object 
for  taxation,  since  only  a  tolerable  subsistence  can  be  secured  by  such  pos- 
sessions. As  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  all  children,  are  in  that 
condition,  it  is  thought  but  just  to  exempt  them ;  and  to  include  also  in  this 
exemption  all  females,  who,  whatever  be  the  rank  or  class  to  which  they  belong, 
may  be  considered  either  as  the  daughters  or  wives  of  men,  and  therefore  de- 
pendent on  their  fathers  or  husbands  for  protection  and  support ;  or  if  in  the 
condition  of  orphans,  unmarried  expectants,  or  widows,  and  belonging  to  no  one, 
therefore,  on  that  very  account  of  their  comparative  helplessness  and  desolation, 
still  more  entitled  to  indulgent  exemption  from  all  burthens  whatever. 

By  the  exclusion  of  these  classes,  and  of  all  property  or  income  below  the 
amounts  stated,  and  by  making  appropriate  deductions  for  the  present  unpro- 
ductive public  property  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  whole  amount  would  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  total  amount  of  taxable  income,  arising  from  fixed  property,  from  the 
exercise  of  skill,  or  from  any  other  sources,  being  thus  reduced  to  £500,000,000, 
the  rate  of  taxation,  to  raise  £100,000,000  should  be  20  per  cent.  That  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  probable  income  of  the  middle  classes,  or  gentry  of  the 
country,  has  therefore  been  taken  as  the  standard,  or  par,  of  taxation,  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  moderate  and  competent  enjoyment. 
To  the  higher  classes,  whose  superabundant  wealth  would  admit  of  such 
reductions  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  their  enjoyments,  a  higher 
rate  has  been  applied,  namely  30  per  cent. ;  while  to  the  trading  classes, 
from  whom,  as  constituting  the  productive  energy  of  the  country,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  take  the  smallest  possible  amount,  a  lower  standard  has 
been  applied,  namely  10  per  cent. :  all  females,  all  minors,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  person  whose  income  is  below  £50  per  annum,  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
entirely  untouched,  unburthened,  and  free. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  if  a  revenue  of  £100,000,000  could  be  raised  by  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  the  property  and  income  of  the  kingdom,  or  by  a  tax 
of  20  per  cent,  on  one-half  that  property  or  income,  it  is  making  a  large  deduc  - 
lion  for  fluctuations,  for  casualties,  and  for  other  obstructions,  to  strike  off 
one-fifth  of  this  sum,  and  reduce  the  whole  estimate  to  little  more  than 


£80,000,000  sterling :    or,  in  other  words,  it  is  quite   within   the  hounds  of 
rational  expectation  that  such  a  sum  at  least  should  he  easily  raised. 

4  a. — Population^  Ranks,  and  Classes,  fairly  subject  to  Taxation. 
In  constructing  the  table  of  ranks  and  classes,  given  in  the  next  page,  by 
which  this  new  plan  of  taxation  is  proposed  to  be  graduated,  the  principal 
objects  kept  in  view  have  been  these: 

First — To  preserve  the  actual  titles  and  relative  ranks  in  society,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  state  in  which  education  and  long-established  habit  have  made 
them  already  familiar  to  us. 

Secondly — To  state  the  numbers  in  each  rank,  and  the  probable  incomes  of 
each,  as  much  in  general  terms  as  possible ;  confining  each  to  an  average  of 
the  class,  keeping  within  the  limits,  and  stating  the  whole  in  round  numbers. 
The  annual  tax  for  each  is  thus  fixed  in  round  sums,  to  avoid  all  the  inconve- 
nience of  fractions ;  but  the  number  likely  to  take  out  patents  for  each  rank,  and 
consequently  the  produce  of  the  revenue  therefrom,  might  be  even  much 
greater  than  is  estimated  in  the  table  referred  to. 

Thirdly — The  whole  population  of  the  British  Islands,  is  at  present  fully 
25,000,000.  Taking  only  one-fourth  of  this  number  to  represent  the  adult 
males,  four  being  the  general  average  of  families  throughout  the  kingdom, 
there  would  be  at  llast  6,250,000  of  men  of  all  ages.  Cutting  off  more  than 
the  half  of  these,  as  being  in  a  condition  of  too  great  poverty  to  be  taxed  (though 
the  very  poorest,  and  weakest,  and  youngest  of  both  sexes  are  all  now  included 
in  the  taxes  which  affect  commodities  necessary  for  subsistence,)  and  confining 
the  taxation  to  3,000,000  of  people  only — that  is,  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom — at  a  graduated  rate  of  10,  20,  and  30  per 
cent,  on  their  probable  incomes  in  each  class,  the  result  would  produce 
annually  a  revenue  of  more  than  £80, 000, 000,  as  shewn  in  the  table,  which 
contains  the  whole  in  detail. 

Fourthly — The  nobility,  as  well  as  the  gentry,  are  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
within  their  present  limits,  where  the  numbers  of  the  several  classes  are  dis- 
tinctly known,  allowing  for  a  very  slight  increase  only  which  this  opening  of 
the  several  ranks  would  most  probably  occasion. — For  instance,  there  are  at 
the  present  moment,  including  the  nobility  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
28  Dukes,  35  Marquesses,  220  Earls,  72  Viscounts,  25 1  Barons,  and  868  Baro- 
nets. By  the  table,  the  gradation  of  ranks  and  incomes  presents  a  more  equally 
proportioned  number  of  each  as  it  regards  the  relative  classes,  without  differing' 
much  in  the  total  amount ;  so  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  existing  ranks 
and  existing  numbers,  consistent  with  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole, 
would  be  sufficient  for  its  completion.  The  numbers  of  the  peers  might  remain 
fixed,  and  no  additions  be  made  to  them,  except  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death  or  resignation,  as  in  the  army,  if  that  were  thought  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  order ;  or  additions  might  be  made  when  funds  were 
needed  by  the  state,  as  admissions  are  now  obtained  to  the  peerage  when  votes 
arc  needed  by  the  minister,  and  when  the  King  creates  new  peers  to  carry  any 
political  measure.  But  in  either  case,  whether  the  number  were  fixed,  as  is  the 
rule  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  fluctuating,  as  is  tin 
with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  at  present ;  all  who  belonged  to  the 
Order,  whether  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  should,  by  virtue  of  the  Union,  have 
an  equal  right  to  a  scat  in  the  same  house. 


SCAM:  ui  A  GRADUATED  TAX  ON  PROPERTY  OR  RANK. 

Number. 

Rank  and  Class. 

Probable 
Income. 

Increased 
Privilege. 

!i 

Annual 
Tax. 

Revenue. 

30 
70 
100 
150 
250 

£ 
100,000 
70,000 
40,000 
20,000 
10,000 

5 

i 

2| 

1 

30 

£ 
30,000 
20,000 
12,000 
6,000 
3,000 

£ 
900,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 
900,000 
750,000 

Marquesses  ...... 
Earls  .  

Viscounts  ....... 

600 

= 

1,000 
3,000 
6,000 
15,000 
25,000 
150,000 

£5,150,000 

=• 

1,000,000 
1,800,000 
2,400,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
7,500,000 

Rt.  Hon.  Baronets 
Right  Honourables 
Honourables  

£ 
5,000 

3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
250 

10 
9  | 

8  > 

*C*3 

6  | 
5 

20 

£ 
1,000 

600 
400 
200 
100 
50 

£ 
40 

30 
20 
10 
5 

• 

200,000 

400,000 
600,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500,000 

£18,200,000 

Wholesale  Dealers 
Retail  Dealers.  .  .  . 
Master  Tradesmen 
Clerks  and  Students 
Free  Artizans  .... 

£ 
400 

300 
200 
100 
50 

5  ^ 

4! 
3   g 

2  "§ 

3 

10 

16,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 

2,800,000 

£57,500,000 

- 

£ 
5,150,000 

18,200,000 
57,500,000 

600 
200,000 
2,800,000 

REC 

JAPITUI 

Nobility 

ATION. 

Tradesmei 

Annual  Revenue 

3,000,600  Taxed  Population. 

£80,850,000 

All  Females,  Minors  of  both  Sexes,  Servants,  and  mere  Daily  Labourers  in  every 
branch,  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  all  Taxes. 
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5. — Amount  of  Exaction*  from   l/ic  People  undo-  the  Present  tiystau  <>/' 

Taxation. 

If  there  should  be  any  persons  who  conceive  the  suras  named  in  the  preceding 
table  to  be  too  large,  it  may  remove  all  doubt  upon  that  subject  to  state,  that 
more  than  this  amount  is  now  actually  exacted  from  the  people  by  the  present 
system,  notwithstanding  its  oppressive  bearing  on  the  lower,  and  its  lightly 
touching  of  the  higher  rank ;  and  that,  consequently,  by  any  change  which 
should  revise  this  system,  and  make  the  higher  classes  more  subject  to  its  opera- 
tion, a  much  larger  amount  might  be  rais?d,  with  less  inconvenience  to  all. 
The  following  are  the  sources  and  amounts  of  taxes  now  drawn  from  the  people, 
in  round  numbers : 

1 .  By  the  government,  in  its  customs,  excise,  post-office,  stamps, 

assessed  taxes,  crown-lands,  colonial  dues,  &c £60,000,000 

2.  By  the  church,  the  universities,  and  the  public  schools,  in  their 

lands,  rents,  tithes,  fines,  fees,  &c 10,000,000 

3.  By  the  county  and  parish  rates,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

poor,  the  removal  of  vagrants,  repairs  of  the  roads,  &c.      ...         5,000.000 

4.  By  the  law,  and  its  officers  and  practitioners,  in  the  expense  of 

obtaining  justice,  every  step  of  which  is  burthened  with 

taxes  and  costs     5,000,000 

5.  By  the  various  monopolies,  corporations,  companies,  and  other 

associations,  springing  from  our  exclusive  and  restrictive 

commercial  system,  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies,  at  least        5,000,000 

Total £85,000,00'0 

All  these  are  stated  within  their  actual  limits,  and  can  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  now  drawn  from  the  people  by  the 
existing  system, — cumbrous,  barbarous,  unequal,  and  oppressive  as  it  is, — is  to 
the  full  as  great  as  that  proposed  to  be  raised  by  a  more  equitable  and  gradu- 
ated scale. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  difference  of  amount  therefore,  as  in  the  mode  by 
which  that  amount  is  to  be  distributed,  that  the  proposition  of  the  graduated 
tax  on  property  or  rank  will  appear  superior  to  every  other  ;  from  its  taking  the 
burthens  off  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  already  far  too  heavily  laden,  and 
placing  them  on  those  on  whom  the  pressure  now  falls  most  lightly,  though,  in 
every  conceivable  respect,  they  are  most  able,  and  ought,  as  men  and  patriots, 
to  be  most  willing  to  bear  them. 

The  illustration  of  this  in  detail,  will  follow  hereafter;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  now  permitted  to  offer  a  few  brief  explanations  of  the  several  orders,  ranks, 
or  classes,  and  their  subdivisions,  as  they  appear  in  the  table. 

6. — Of  the  Nobility — their  Numbers,  Incomes,  and  Privileges. 
By  the  table  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  members  of  the  nobility  are 
rated  at  (500  only,  which  is  within  the  actual  present  number;  and  that 
the  proportions  of  each  arc  in  such  regular  gradation  as  to  render  the  transition 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  proportionably  difficult  as  they  ascend  in 
the  scale.  The  probable  incomes  of  i  ;ich  rank  are  only  assumed,  in  round 
numbers,  and  the  rates  of  annual  tax  calculated  at  30  per  cent,  on  that  pro- 
bable income;  though  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  both  Dukes  and  Mar- 
quises, belonging  to  the  present  nobility,  with  income:-  t.Naautu. 
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a-ycar,  and  therefore  treble  the  highest  estimated  amount  in  this  table ;  whik 
there  arc  also  many  Barons,  Viseounts,  and  Marls,  whose  incomes  exceed  the 
assumed  amount,  and  to  all  of  whom,  therefore,  the  payment  of  the  several 
sums  set  opposite  to  their  respective  ranks,  as  annual  contributions  to  the  state, 
in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  tithes,  county  and  parish  rates,  duties,  imposts,  and  demands 
whatever,  would  be  an  easy  commutation  ;  the  total  revenue  produced  by  the 
order  of  the  nobility  not  exceeding,  according  to  this  scale,  £5,150,000. 

The  nobility,  in  return  for  this,  would  not  only  preserve  to  themselves  all  their 
existing  privileges,  titles  and  distinctions,  but  possess  increased  weight  and 
influence  in  the  Upper  House,  each  according  to  his  respective  position,  by  the 
increased  number  of  votes  given  to  the  rank  held,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
of  higher  value  than  the  power  of  nominating  members  and  thus  giving  votes  in 
the  Lower  House,  in  which,  as  the  nobles  form  of  themselves  one  entire  branch 
of  the  legislature,  their  influence  should  neither  be  acknowledged  nor  felt. 

7. — Objections  to  the  Purchase  of  Nobility  by  Money. 

If  it  should  be  objected  to  such  a  plan  as  this,  that  it  would  open  the 
order  of  the  nobility  to  the  too  easy  admission  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  though 
they  could  pay  their  3,000/.  a-year  for  stepping  across  the  threshold,  would  not 
bring  within  the  portals  of  that  stately  edifice,  the  grace,  the  dignity,  the  talent, 
or  the  virtue  by  which  all  who  enter  there  should  be  adorned  ;  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  present  system,  of  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  the  first  instance,  and 
of  succession  to  its  honours  by  hereditary  claims  in  the  next,  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  securing  these  desirable  ends.  Without  questioning  for  a 
moment  the  great  talents,  virtues,  and  worth,  to  be  found  among  the  better 
classes  of  the  British  nobility,  of  which  the  present  House  of  Peers  affords  some 
very  splendid  examples,  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  every  one  that  it  was 
neither  these  talents  nor  these  virtues  which  procured  their  admission  ;  while  it 
is  equally  well  known,  that  some  of  the  titles  and  possessions  now  enjoyed  by  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  were  conferred  upon  their  ancestors  for  crimes,  for  sen- 
sualities, for  meannesses,  and  for  money :  a  still  greater  number  were  conferred 
for  political  subserviency,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  stem  the  progress 
of  liberal  measures,  by  creating  a  new  batch  of  the  most  servile  commoners, 
and  elevating  them  to  the  Upper  House,  to  give  weight  to  the  monarchical  or 
aristocratical  scale,  as  the  particular  exigency  required  either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  preponderate.  And  eren  in  the  present  day,  a  large  fortune  and  a  continued 
support  of  ministerial  measures,  whatever  they  may  be,  seem  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  fair  claims  to  a  peerage  which  are  seldom  urged  in  vain. 

If  the  question,  therefore,  were,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  admissions 
to  the  peerage  purchased  by  pandering  to  the  passions  of  sovereigns  and  their 
favourites,  by  political  prostration  of  all  individual  opinion,  and  by  a  long 
course  of  abject  servility  to  the  minister  of  the  day;  or  bought  by  money, 
without  the  necessary  condition  of  stooping  so  low  as  to  cringe  to  power 
besides ; — there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  universal  preference  for  the 
latter.  There  would,  moreover,  be  this  essential  difference  between  the  two  ; 
that  while  the  former  mode  of  elevating  to  the  peerage  is  invariably  attended 
with  increased  expense  to  the  nation,  in  the  grants,  pensions,  places,  &c.,  which 
arc  supposed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  not  merely  of  the  dignity,  but  of 
the  family  and  dependents  of  the  new-made  peer,  who  are  certain  to  be 
quartered  oft'  in  some  way  or  other  on  the  public  funds  ;  the  latter  mode  of 
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admission  to  the  order  of  the  nobility,  would,  on  the  contrary,  t>e  attended 
with  a  relief  to  the  nation,  as  the  money  paid  would  at  once  extract  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fortune  of  the  individual  so  admitted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  than  he  would  have  paid  in  the  rank  from  which  he  was  raised. 

As  to  the  open  purchase  of  rank  and  distinction  having  a  tendency  to  excite 
too  strongly  the  love  of  money,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that :  as  it 
would  not  be  for  the  wealth  a  man  possessed,  but  for  the  wealth  he  gave  away 
to  relieve  the  burthens  of  his  fellow-men,  that  he  would  be  honoured ;  and 
this  alone  would  tend  to  render  rank  far  more  popular  than  it  ever  can  be 
under  the  present  system,  where,  in  proportion  to  their  elevation,  men  feel  less 
of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  instead  of  bearing,  as  they  should,  and  as  they 
would  do,  under  the  proposed  arrangement,  a  weight  strictly  proportioned  to 
the  honours  and  distinctions  enjoyed. 

Neither  let  it  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  without  precedent  or  example ; 
for  in  the  church  preferment  is  matter  of  purchase  and  sale  every  day  in  the 
year ;  and  even  in  the  army,  the  most  fastidious  service  in  existence  on  points 
of  honour  and  distinction,  rank  is  bought  and  sold,  from  the  ensign  to  the 
colonel,  at  fixed  rates  for  each  gradation  in  the  scale ;  yet  no  one  presumes 
to  say  that  either  the  church  or  the  army  is  degraded  by  this  being  the 
established  practice  of  each. 

8. — Evils  of  Hereditary  Honors,  and  Superiority  of  Service  and  Merit  to  mere 

Birth. 

The  only  plausible  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  such  a  system  of  pur- 
chasing distinction,  is  this — that  it  might  interfere  with  the  doctrine  which 
makes  the  throne  the  fountain  of  honour;  and  which  would  establish  rank 
and  distinction  on  the  basis  of  public  service,  acknowledged  talents,  heroism, 
virtue,  &c.  If  the  advocates  of  the  present  system,  instead  of  merely  recognizing 
this  doctrine,  really  acted  upon  it,  there  would  be  no  wish  to  disturb  its  opera- 
tion :  but  it  is  notorious,  that  the  distinctions  conferred,  whether  crosses,  garters, 
ribbons,  or  medals,  are  as  frequently  guided  by  reference  to  the  parliamentary 
influence,  family  connexion,  pliability  of  disposition,  and  other  similar  de- 
siderata, as  to  the  services,  talents,  or  virtues  of  the  individual  so  honoured. 

If  it  were  desired  that  distinctions  for  service  and  merit  should  still  be  con- 
ferred without  reference  to  wealth — and  nothing  would  be  more  popular  or  more 
just — it  would  be  easy  to  have  three  clear  distinctions  of  rank  established  : — 
the  first,  the  rank  purchased  by  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  state,  which 
would  include  all  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table : — the  second,  the 
rank  obtained  by  gradation  of  service,  as  is  the  case  with  captains,  generals, 
and  admirals  in  the  navy  and  army  ;  banisters,  leading  counsel,  and  judges  in 
the  law ;  and  deans,  bishops,  and  archbishops  in  the  church : — and  the  third, 
the  rank  won  by  peculiar  eminence  in  any  department  of  life,  to  be  conferred 
either  by  the  sovereign,  by  the  parliament,  or  by  the  profession  to  which  the 
individual  belonged.  For  this  purpose,  it  \\ould  be  far  more  rational  to  have 
four  orders, — of  heroes,  patriots,  sages,  and  philanthropists, — giving  graduated 
ranks  by  degrees  iu  each, — than  to  have  warriors, statesmen,  poets,  and  moralists, 
all  confounded  together  in  such  incongruous  institutions  as  the  orders  of  the 
garter,  the  bath,  the  thistle,  and  the  leek.  If  four  such  orders  of  merit  \\n. 
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established,  the  power  of  elevation  to  the  first, — the  order  of  heroism, — might  rest 
with  the  king;  to  the  second, — the  order  of  patriotism, — might  be  entrusted  to 
the  parliament ;  to  the  third, — the  order  of  genius, — might  be  delegated  to  the 
highest  institution  of  literary  and  scientific  men  in  the  metropolis;  and  to  the 
last, — the  order  of  virtue, — might  be  given  to  the  electoral  body  of  the  kingdom. 
All  this  could  be  as  easily  arranged  as  the  granting  of  freedoms  by  cities  and 
companies,  or  the  admission  of  members  to  particular  associations  of  honour  or 
distinction,  as  at  present.  These  four  classes — of  rank  by  wealth,  of  rank  by  length 
of  service,  and  of  rank  by  acknowledged  merit,  in  the  four  orders  named — 
would  include  all  the  endless  varieties  that  at  present  exist,  and  make  distinc- 
tions, now  perfectly  unmeaning,  at  once  rational  and  intelligible. 

The  want  of  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  leads,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  the  grossest  absurdities.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  instance, 
was  honoured  with  a  peerage  and  an  estate  for  his  military  services;  and  Lord 
Nelson  was  covered  with  stars  and  orders  for  his  naval  prowess.  The  titles, 
honours,  and  possessions  of  these  heroes  by  sea  and  by  land,  have  since 
descended  to  men  who  can  have  no  pretensions  whatever  to  wear  or  enjoy 
them,  and  on  whom  the  honours  at  least  cannot  sit  appropriately.  The  late 
Duke  of  York  was  made  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh  when  an  infant,  because  he  was 
the  king's  son ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  made  a  baronet  in  mature  age,  because 
he  was  the  author  of  his  beautiful  tales;  and  Captain  Parry  was  made  a 
doctor  of  civil  law  after  his  return  from  the  Polar  Expedition:  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  connexion  between  theology  and 
a  dukedom,  between  genius  and  a  baronetcy,  or  between  intrepidity  and  a 
degree  in  civil  law.  Yet  no  one  appears  to  be  greatly  shocked  even  by  these 
misnomers. 

The  truth  is,  that  much  as  we  ridicule  the  system  of  exclusive  castes  which 
prevails  in  India,  and  which  keeps  the  Bramins  and  the  Rajpoots,  the  priestly 
caste,  the  warlike  caste,  the  mercantile  caste,  and  the  labouring  caste,  so  perfectly 
separate  and  distinct,  as  that  a  member  of  the  one  can  never  by  any  possibility  rise 
to  become  a  member  of  the  other ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  senseless  as  our  own 
descent  of  hereditary  titles,  honours,  and  wealth ;  for,  with  the  castes  of  India,  there 
are  certain  conditions  on  which  the  rank  is  enjoyed,  a  failure  in  the  performance 
of  which  leads  to  the  loss  of  caste,  and  excludes  the  individual  for  ever  after  : 
while,  in  our  system,  the  greatest  coward  may  bear  unquestioned  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  the  bravest  of  heroes ;  the  basest  traitor  to  his  country's  interest 
may  wear  the  laurels  that  crowned  its  purest  and  most  patriotic  defender;  and 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Scotch  novelist,  though  the  most  deficient  of  all  the  family 
in  the  intellect  and  imagination  which  obtained  his  father  the  baronetcy,  will 
nevertheless  wear  Sir  Walter's  honours  undisputed. 

If  this  subject  be  followed  out  in  all  its  bearings,  the  most  short-sighted  will 
perceive  its  folly,  more  especially  as  it  regards  the  hereditary  descent  of  the 
right  to  form  one  exclusive  and  powerful  branch  of  the  legislature.  To  speak  of 
hereditary  admirals,  hereditary  generals,  or  hereditary  judges,  who  have  chiefly 
to  execute  orders  that  are  given  to  them,  and  to  cany  into  operation  laws  that  are 
framed  for  their  guidance,  would  shock  the  most  prejudiced,  as  something  re- 
volting to  common  sense;  and  yet,  to  have  hereditary  members  of  the  legislature, 
by  whom  such  orders  are  issued  and  such  laws  made,  is  not  deemed  a  violation 
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of  propriety ;  though  all  must  admit  that  the  talent  and  experience  necessary  in 
fit  men  for  framing  orders,  is  of  a  much  higher  kind  than  that  requisite  for  the 
mere  execution  of  them  ;  and  that  while  the  highest  class  of  intellect  and  the 
most  profound  wisdom  are  essential  to  the  composition  or  making  of  a  good 
law,  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  understanding  will  qualify  a  man  faithfully  to 
carry  it  into  execution  when  made.  But, while  we  take  infinite  pains  to  pre- 
vent any  man  from  drawing  a  tooth,  or  making  a  coat,  or  mending  a  watch, 
or  doing  any  thing  of  the  commonest  and  easiest  operations  of  handicraft,  (from 
which  no  great  evil  would  follow  even  if  they  were  occasionally  hadly  done),  hy 
compelling  him  to  serve  seven  years'  tedious  apprenticeship  to  learn  these  mys- 
teries ; — the  art  of  legislation  is  thought  to  be  so  plain  and  simple,  that  no  pre- 
vious study  is  deemed  necessary,  and  therefore  no  securities  are  taken  that  any 
degree  of  previous  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 

It  would  be  but  just,  however,  to  demand,  that  whoever  enjoyed  such  a  high 
distinction  as  this,  of  a  permanent  legislator,  should  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
adequate  sacrifice  of  his  fortune  for  the  honor : — so  that  if  no  more  of  wisdom 
could  be  secured  by  the  system  of  making  rank  open  to  all,  in  the  purchase  of 
admission  to  the  order  of  the  peerage,  than  by  hereditary  descent ;  as  much  as 
possible  of  wealth  at  least  should  be  contributed  by  this  means  to  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  It  would  then  no  longer  be  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  nobility, 
that  their  existence  increased  the  burthens  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  be 
rather  a  matter  of  triumph  to  them  to  say,  that  though  they  wore  the  honors, 
they  also  contributed  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  members  of  any  other 
class,  to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  state ;  and  as  long  as  ever  their  eldest  sons 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  patrimonial  property,  they  might  be  certain  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  parent's  rank,  by  the  simple  condition  of  appropriating  the 
requisite  amount  of  that  property  annually  to  the  service  of  their  country,  in 
exchange  for  the  honors  thus  enjoyed. 

9. — Provision  for  the  Retention  of  their  Ranks  by  existing  Peers. 
In  the  event,  which  might  by  possibility  happen,  of  any  of  the  existing 
members  of  the  peerage  not  having  sufficient  property  or  income  to  admit  of 
their  paying  the  annual  sum  adjudged  to  be  the  fair  contribution  for  the  posses- 
sion of  their  individual  rank,  it  might  be  permitted  to  such  members  to  make 
an  affirmation,  on  honor,  of  the  real  amount  of  their  property  or  income,  and  to 
pay  30  per  cent,  on  that  amount  during  their  life-time,  without  obliging 
them  to  descend  in  the  scale ;  but  to  bring  the  new  law  into  operation  on  their 
descendants,  who  might  then  either  be  entered  in  some  lower  rank  of  the 
nobility,  or  suffer  the  title  to  become  extinct  altogetK;r,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
the  failure  of  heirs  male,  and  sometimes  also  wlftre  titles  are  suffered  to  lie 
dormant,  from  the  acknowledged  inability  of  the  rightful  claimant  to  maintain 
an  expenditure  corresponding  with  the  dignity  of  the  station  : — a  clear  r« 
nition  of  the  principle  on  which  this  system  is  founded,  namely,  that  the  pos- 
session of  adequate  wealth  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  nobility  :  and  conse- 
quently, that  if  possessed,  a  just  portion  of  that  wealth  should  be  given  to  the 
support  of  the  state,  or,  if  not  possessed,  that  the  honors  should  not  be  assumed . 

Again,  in  the  case  of  rank  conferred  for  actual  service  on  any  of  th. 
peers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Exmouth ;  or 
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for  great  attainments,  as  in  the  instances  of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Brougham,  nothing  would  be  more  just  than  that  such 
honors  should  be  worn  by  those  who  won  them,  without  abatement  or  without 
condition  of  any  kind  ;  but  while  the  past  might  be  fully  recognized  and 
Miflered  thus  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  future  should  be  placed  on  so  clear 
and  distinct  a  footing  as  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  and  injury  to  none. 

10. — Ranks,  Titles,  Privileges,  and  Annual  Tax  of  the  Gentry. 
By  the  preceding  table,  the  number  of  all  the  gentry  in  Great  Britain  is  consi- 
dered not  to  exceed  200,000,  which  is  far  within  the  actual  limits.  The  probable 
incomes  are  also  below  rather  than  above  the  real  standard  ;  and  the  graduated 
annual  tax  for  the  members  of  each  class  is  such  as  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  proportionately  difficult  as  the  scale  ascends.  As  with 
the  nobility,  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  each  rank  of  the  gentry  is  in  round  num- 
bers ;  and  the  rate  is  here  reduced  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  probable  incomes 
assumed.  According  to  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  enquiries  and  calculations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  average  proportion  of  each  man's  in- 
come, in  the  class  of  gentry,  from  £500  to  £2000  a-year,  is  now  exhausted  in 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  it  has  been  found  that  one-fourth  at  least,  or  25  per 
cent.,  of  his  actual  expenditure,  is  so  applied ;  and  as  the  scale  of  income 
descends,  the  proportion  is  still  greater.  A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  therefore,  in 
lieu  of  all  other  taxes  whatever,  would  be  a  relief,  even  were  it  to  be  placed  on 
real  income ;  but  considering  the  tax-payer  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  up 
whatever  rank  he  thought  proper,  without  the  necessity  of  disclosing  his  income 
or  property  at  all,  the  change  would  be  advantageous  in  the  extreme. 

In  return  for  the  annual  tax  paid,  the  gentry  would,  in  addition  to  their  esta- 
blished titles  and  heraldric  distinctions,  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
crosses  or  insignia  of  their  respective  orders,  and  claiming  precedence  on  all 
occasions  on  which  it  might  be  desired.  The  qualifications  to  become  candi- 
dates for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  belong  to  them  exclusively, 
as  well  as  the  power  to  act  as  magistrates, — to  serve  on  grand  juries, — to  be 
officers  of  the  navy, — the  army,— and  the  civil  service  of  government, — or 
members  of  the  learned  and  liberal  professions :  namely,  the  church, — the  bar, 
— medicine, — surgery, — science, — literature,  and  the  arts.  As  electors,  they 
would  possess  the  additional  privilege  of  an  increased  number  of  votes,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  annual  tax  paid  ;  and  would  thus  rise  in  the  scale  of 
political  power,  as  well  as  of  civil  importance,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
wealth  that  they  were  disposed  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  baronets  have  had  the  prefix  of  Right  Honourable  attached  to  their  titles, 
to  distinguish  them  from  knights,  with  whom  they  are  now  continually  con- 
founded. The  two  ranks  that  follow  are  sufficiently  recognized  by  usage,  though 
applied,  the  first,  to  the  holders  of  particular  offices ;  and  the  second,  to  younger 
sons  of  particular  branches  of  the  nobility.  To  these,  however,  such  titles 
would  be  as  open  to  purchase  as  to  any  other  class,  if  they  desired  to  retain 
them,  and  on  this  ground  alone  should  they  be  enjoyed :  according  to  the 
principle,  that  service  rendered  to  the  state,  or  merit  in  the  individual,  are  the 
only  fair  claims  to  titles  and  distinctions ;  and  such  service  would  be  rendered, 
and  such  merit  admitted,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  annual  sum  to  relieve 
that  state  of  its  burthens. 
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The  knights  and  burgesses  would  embrace  all  the  substantial  landholder?, 
fundholders,  merchants,  manufacturers,  capitalists,  professional  men,  &c.,  whoso 
incomes  ranged  from  £500  to  £1000  a-year ;  and  the  esquires,  a  title  now  given 
by  courtesy  to  every  individual  coming  at  all  within  the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 
would  be  very  easily  accessible  to  all  the  younger  members  of  the  liberal 
professions,  and  to  all  aspirants  after  political  honors  and  distinctions,  which 
an  admission  to  this  rank  would  open  to  those  whose  incomes  were  of  the  very 
moderate  extent  of  ,€250  a-year,  or  who,  whatever  might  be  the  real  amount  of 
their  gains,  would  be  content  to  pay  £50  a-year  for  exemption  from  all  other 
taxes,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  five  elector's  votes  for  the  county  in 
which  they  resided,  and  enrolment  in  the  rank  of  gentry,  accompanied  with 
eligibility  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  to  all  the  professions  and  offices  enume- 
rated above.  To  estimate  the  number  of  these  at  150,000  only,  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  is  undoubtedly  to  keep  far  within  the  probable  amount. 

1 1 . — Distinctions,  Classifications,  Votes,  and  Contributions  of  Persons  engaged 

in  Trade. 

The  distinctions  between  the  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  are  quite  as 
marked  as  those  of  the  gentiy  or  nobility  itself;  and  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  dealer, — the  tradesman,  the  clerk,  and  the  artizan, — know,  and  feel,  and 
estimate  these  distinctions  quite  as  highly  as  their  superiors.  As  these,  how- 
ever, form  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  in  numbers,  and  as,  though  they 
possess  individually  but  little  fixed  property,  they  are  unquestionably  the  class 
that  gives  the  chief  value  to  whatever  income  is  possessed  by  others,  being  them- 
selves the  creators,  by  their  skill  and  labour,  of  all  the  real  wealth  that  the 
country  contains,  without  whose  producing  and  consuming  power,  the  land 
could  not  be  tilled,  nor  the  produce  of  the  soil  find  a  market;  and  without  whose 
labour,  therefore,  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  gentry  could  exist  for  a  single 
year,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
pressure  of  taxation  in  every  shape.  The  rate,  which  was  30  per  cent,  on 
the  assumed  incomes  of  the  nobility,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  assumed  in- 
comes of  the  gentry,  is  therefore  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  only  on  persons  engaged 
in  trade.  The  numbers  of  each  class  are  also  kept  within  narrow  bounds ;  the 
supposed  incomes  are  estimated  at  a  very  moderate  standard ;  and  the  annual 
sum  to  be  paid  by  each,  for  exemption  from  all  other  taxes,  imposts,  duties, 
rates,  or  demands  whatever,  may  be  safely  said  to  be  less  than  half  the  actual 
amount  now  paid  by  individuals  expending  the  incomes  assumed,  in  the  multi- 
farious channels  in  which  existing  taxes  drain  away  their  substance  and 
harrass  them  with  hourly  vexation. 

The  additional  privilege  of  an  increasing  number  of  votes  as  electors,  ascend- 
ing in  the  scale  in  proportion  to  the  tax  paid,  may  be  considered  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  exclusion  of  this  class  from  the  qualification  for  a  seat  in  parliament, 
which  is  confined  to  the  gentry  only,  to  which  they  would  have  a  clear  pre- 
ference, from  the  payment  of  a  higher  annual  tax,  and  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  their  incomes.  In  the  same  manner,  however,  as  the  order  of  the 
nobility  would  be  open  to  any  of  the  class  of  gentry  who  would  pay  the  requisite 
annual  sum  for  the  title  and  privileges  desired  t — so  would  the  order  of  gentry 
be  open  to  any  tradesman  who  chose  to  pay  the  additional  amount  required  for 
that  purpose  : — the  orders  themselves,  and  all  the  gradations  iu  each,  being  as 
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entirely  regulated  by  purchase  as  rank  in  the  king's  army  is  now,  where  officers 
sell  out  from  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  descend  to  that  of  major,  and  where  the 
ensign  by  purchase  rises  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  so  on ;  with  this 
difference,  that  individuals  only  are  benefitted  by  this  exchange  of  money  for 
distinction  in  the  army,  while  in  the  scale  submitted,  the  state  would  be  the 
sole  gainer  by  every  elevation  in  rank  attained.  It  would  no  more  be  necessary, 
however,  that  an  individual  should  cease  to  be  a  wholesale  dealer  though  he 
became  a  knight,  than  it  would  be  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  cease  being 
a  stationer  because  he  became  Sir  John  Key ;  or  for  merchants  and  bankers  to 
leave  off  their  respective  occupations  on  being  made  baronets  and  members  of 
parliament.  And  if  the  Duke  of  Sussex  loses  none  of  his  dignity  in  being,  as 
he  is,  a  citizen  and  fishmonger ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  citizen  and  goldsmith  ; 
and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  the  late  Minister  of  State,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  citizens  and  merchant  tailors,  while  many  of  the  existing  peers  have 
themselves  had  no  higher  origin  than  that  of  being  the  sons  of  poor  men, 
working  at  very  humble  trades,  (all  of  which  is  recorded  to  their  honor,  rather 
than  to  their  shame,)  there  can  be  no  danger  in  opening  the  doors  of  admis- 
sion into  every  rank  in  the  state,  as  widely  as  possible  ;  and  proportioning  political 
i  power  and  privilege,  not  to  the  amount  of  wealth  which  a  man  retains  in  his 
•  possession,  but  to  the  amount  that  he  is  willing  to  devote  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  mankind. 

12. — Of  the  Serving  and  Labouring  Classes. 

In  the  preceding  arrangement  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  exempt  the  whole  of 
these,  as  well  as  all  females,  of  whatever  rank,  and  all  minors  of  both  sexes,  from 
any  share  whatever  in  the  burthens  of  the  state,  as  either  belonging  to  husbands 
or  fathers,  or,  if  possessing  neither,  as  having  sufficient  difficulty  to  support 

!  themselves.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  ground  only,  that  they  are  also 
excluded  from  all  share  of  political  power.  Whoever  pays  any  portion  of  the 
taxes  has,  by  that  very  act,  a  clear  right  to  some  share,  (in  proportion  to  the 
amount  paid,)  in  the  choice  of  his  representative ;  and  whoever  is  liable  to  be 
drawn  in  the  militia,  to  serve  on  inquests  or  juries,  has  also  a  right  to  some  voice 
in  the  business  of  that  state  which  deems  him  of  sufficient  consequence  to  call 
upon  him  to  be  drawn  by  lot  to  fight  its  battles,  or  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  its  municipal  affairs.  From  all  these  liabilities,  as  well  as  from  all  payments 
of  taxes,  the  mere  labourer  and  serving-man,  whether  manufacturer,  peasant, 
porter,  or  domestic  servant,  would  be  exempt ;  and  if  wanted  for  the  army  and 
navy,  he  should  be  treated  with  as  a  free  man,  and  liberally  subsisted  and  paid. 
The  tradesmen  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  who  incur  the  liabilities  to  perform  the 
municipal  duties  from  which  the  mere  labourer  would  be  exempt,  would  have  a 
clear  right  to  superiority  of  political  privilege  over  him,  which  he  would  possess 
in  his  vote ;  and  as  the  admission  to  the  rank  of  free  artizan — that  is,  free 
to  take  his  share  in  the  exercise  of  political  privilege — would  be  purchasable 
by  a  payment  of  51.  a-year,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  or  burthens  whatever,  there 
could  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  this  sum,  if  their  non-contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  state 
included  also  the  non-possession  of  any  vote  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 

To  each  class,  however,  and  to  every  grade  in  each  class,  the  stimulus  of  hope 
and  ambition  would  equally  apply ;  as,  by  this  graduated  scale,  every  advance 
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made  in  the  possession  of  wealth  would  place  within  the  reach  of  the  industrious  ] 
or  fortunate  individual  so  acquiring  it,  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  or  privi-  • 
lege,  while  a  decline  from  the  rank  once  assumed  would  be  the  more  carefully 
guarded  against,  from  the  publicity  that  must  attend  any  marked  difference  or 
change  in  his  condition. 

13. — Practicability  of  the  Plan. 

For  putting  into  immediate  operation  this  system  of  TAXATION  ON  RANK, 
according  to  the  graduated  scale  of  property,  or  income,  or  both,  the  following 
measures  would  suffice : 

First— To  bring  into  parliament  an  act,  or  bill,  embodying  the  plan  in  detail? 
and  fixing  its  commencement  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  so  as  to 
allow  ample  time  for  property  and  commercial  operations  to  adapt  themselves  to 
such  a  change. 

Secondly — To  issue  a  notice  in  every  county,  through  the  existing  tax-collectors, 
calling  on  every  individual  to  forward  to  the  general  registry-office,  (to  be  fixed 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  each  county  for  general  convenience,)  a 
return,  according  to  a  printed  list  to  be  furnished,  stating  his  name,  age,  birth- 
place, and  present  residence,  and  specifying  distinctly  the  rank  he  desired  to 
take,  and  the  annual  tax  he  would  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the  distinction  and 
privileges  annexed  thereto,  in  order  that  his  patent  of  rank  might  be  made  out 
accordingly. 

Thirdly — Such  patents  to  be  prepared  in  due  form,  with  appropriate  devices, 
stamps,  and  seals  for  each,  so  as  to  render  them  difficult  of  imitation,  and  not 
liable  to  injury  or  obliteration. 

Fourthly — These  patents  of  rank  to  be  sent  for,  or  taken  from  the  office  of 
registration  in  the  county,  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  should  belong ;  and  the 
annual  amount  of  the  tax  affixed  to  each  paid  in  advance  at  the  time  of  taking 
them  up,  no  credit  being  on  any  account  whatever  extended  to  any  party. 

Fifthly — The  possession  of  such  patent  to  give  to  its  holder,  from  the  moment 
of  its  being  paid  for,  all  the  political  and  other  privileges,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cedence and  title  attached  to  it,  in  full  and  complete  enjoyment. 

Sixthly — The  non-possession  of  a  patent  of  rank  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
classes  named,  and  the  non-payment  of  the  tax,  to  deprive  the  individual  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  and  exclude  him  from  all  legal  power 
of  contracting  engagements,  recovering  debts,  or  pursuing  any  legal  process  of 
any  kind  whatever,  until  such  rank  should  be  assumed  and  paid  for,— placing 
him,  in  short,  in  the  condition  of  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  or  outlaw.— Females, 
minors,  labourers,  and  paupers,  as  not  being  included  in  the  scale,  to  be  alone 
exempt  from  the  penalties  of  non-registration. 

Seventhly — In  the  event  of  the  accidental  loss  of  the  patent  itself,  a  certifi- 
cate of  its  registration  at  the  date  of  its  first  purchase,  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
original ;  but  each  patent  should  be  in  force  for  a  single  year  only  from  the 
date  of  its  issue,  the  old  one  being  returned,  and  a  new  one  granted  at  every 
succeeding  period  of  the  year's  tax  being  paid  in  advance ;  this  process  to  be 
repeated  in  the  last  quarter  of  every  year,  so  as  to  have  the  operation  cntirels 
complete  before  the  commencement  of  the  lieu  one. 
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14. — Advantages  of  this  System  of  Taxation. 

In  reviewing  tins  plan  of  TAXATION  ON  RANK,  it  will  be  found  to  possess,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  all  the  requisites  acknowledged  as  desirable  in  the  SEVEN 
PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION  avowed  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch. 

First — The  tax  on  rank  would  he  the  simplest  imaginable,  as  it  would  he  only 
on  one  thing,  and  that  not  merely  a  title  or  a  name,  but  consolidated  with  sub- 
stantial political  privileges,  attached  to  every  class  in  proportion  to  the  sum  paid 
by  each.  It  would  be  so  intelligible.,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  might 
understand  it,  and  no  possible  loss  could  arise  in  questions  of  property  and  trade, 
as  daily  happens  now,  from  ignorance  and  error  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
taxes,  duties,  bounties,  drawbacks,  &c. 

Secondly — The  tax  on  rank  would  be  certain  and  economical  in  its  collection, 
as  one  register-office,  one  receiver-general,  and  half  a  dozen  clerks  in  each 
county,  would  be  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  persons 
who  required  to  take  up  their  patents  should  either  go  to  the  office  themselves 
for  that  purpose,  or  send  their  documents  through  their  agents  or  bankers,  and 
not  require  to  be  waited  on  by  the  officers  of  government.  No  tax-collectors 
would  therefore  ever  be  required  ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  payments  made  in 
advance  for  each  year,  a  list  of  the  names,  titles,  and  sums  paid  by  each,  were 
to  be  published  in  the  county  gazette,  or  general  register,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
game  certificates  at  present,  no  further  security  against  omissions  would  be 
required.  The  business  of  the  year  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  office  might  be 
shut  up  for  six  months  if  necessary,  as  there  would  be  really  nothing  to  do  in 
the  collection  of  taxes  until  the  commencement  of  the  registration  for  the  next 
year  at  least.  To  avoid  even  this  slight  expense  falling  on  the  state,  if  a  small 
fee  of  only  five  shillings  on  each  patent  issued  (3,000,600)  were  to  be  paid,  it 
would  exceed  700,000^.,  and  maintain  100  register-offices  at  7000/.  a-yeareach, 
so  as  to  save  all  expense  whatever  in  the  collection,  and  make  the  revenue  come 
into  the  treasury  without  a  single  shilling  of  deduction. 

Thirdly — The  tax  on  rank  would  be  impossible  to  be  evaded,  as  men  cannot, 
like  bales  of  goods,  or  casks  of  spirits,  be  smuggled  from  house  to  house,  or 
from  city  to  city  ;  they  must  be  seen  every  day  in  their  usual  occupations,  and 
their  residences  known  to  all  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  indivi- 
dual's name  in  the  column  or  page  of  the  rank  to  which  he  belonged,  when  the 
lists  were  published  in  his  county,  would  be  as  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  his  name 
now  appearing  among  the  bankrupts  in  the  gazette,  particularly  as  no  transac- 
tions with  him  would  be  binding  in  law,  unless  he  held  some  one  rank  or  other 
of  those  submitted  to  his  acceptance. 

Fourthly — The  tax  on  rank  would  be  extremely  favourable  to  consumption ; 
for  as  it  would  be  a  substitute  for  all  others,  there  would  be  no  duties  of  any 
kind  or  sort  whatever ;  neither  on  articles  of  food  nor  of  clothing ;  neither  on 
dwellings  nor  furniture ;  neither  on  materials  for  manufactures,  nor  on  shipping 
for  conveying  them  :  but  every  thing  would  be  equally  free,  and  consequently 
every  thing  as  cheap  as  its  natural  value  only  could  make  it.  The  consumption 
of  every  article  now  in  use  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  this,  and 
consequently  the  labour  of  men  of  every  class  employed  in  their  preparation 
would  be  in  full  demand,  so  that  our  agriculture  and  manufactures  might  then 
equally  rival  all  others  in  the  world ;  while  every  increase  to  our  population 
would,  as  long  as  employment  existed  for  them,  be  an  increase  of  national 
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wealth,  by  their  annual  contributions  to  the  treasury,  as  well  as  of  national 
strength  in  their  numbers  and  force. 

Fifthly — The  tax  on  rank  would  leave  to  all  the  entire  enjoyment  of  personal 
freedom,  as  the  rank  which  every  man  chose  to  take  would  be  perfectly  voluntary. 
All  females,  minors,  and  labourers,  would  be  exempt ;  and  every  individual  not 
included  in  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  (about  which  there  could  be  no 
dispute,)  would  be  merely  required  to  take  out  his  annual  patent  in  whatever 
rank  he  pleased.  If  he  had  an  income  of  40,000/.  a-year,  and  so  valued  his 
wealth  above  distinction  as  to  choose  to  be  classed  as  an  artizan,  and  pay  only 
51.  a-year  to  the  state,  he  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  as  rich  misers 
now  avoid  taxation  on  commodities,  by  living  in  garrets,  and  starving  amidst 
plenty.  A  few  exceptions  of  this  kind  would  be  no  evil,  compared  with  the 
great  blessing  of  perfect  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  many 
wealthy  men  will  give  100/.  where  their  wills  are  perfectly  free  to  direct  the 
expenditure,  and  their  names  honoured  by  being  publicly  announced  as  the 
givers  of  liberal  donations,  who  would  resist  the  exaction  of  a  single  shilling, 
if  against  their  wills,  and  would  justly  hesitate  to  pay  the  trifling  postage  of 
a  letter,  if  felt  as  an  imposition  on  their  purse.  In  the  present  case,  the 
freedom  so  much  desired  would  be  complete,  as  no  questions  would  be  ever 
asked  by  any  tax-gatherer  about  the  income  or  property  of  any  individual ; 
there  would  be  no  counting  of  his  windows  or  skylights,  no  numbering  his  horses, 
his  servants,  or  his  dogs ;  all  the  affairs  of  private  life  would  be  sacred ;  and, 
considering  that  neither  custom-houses  nor  excise-offices,  neither  coast-blockades 
nor  land  patroles  need  ever  more  exist,  the  relief  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  ship-owner,  the  manufacturer,  and  all  other  classes  of  the  community, 
would  be  a  paradise  in  comparison  with  the  vexatious  visitations  to  which  all 
are -subject  now. 

Sixthly — The  tax  on  rank  would  be  sure  to  be  proportioned  to  property,  or  to 
men's  means  of  paying  it : — because  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  every  man  would  take  the  rank  or  station  which  his  fortune  would 
best  enable  him  to  support.  The  chief  end  for  which  wealth  is  desired  is  dis- 
tinction :  and  the  constant  eagerness  of  those  who  acquire  it  to  associate  with 
higher  ranks  than  their  own, — to  pass  from  the  counting-house  to  parliament, 
and  thence  to  a  peerage,  must  satisfy  all  reflecting  persons,  that  rank  and 
distinction,  and  the  privileges  and  influence  connected  with  high  stations,  arc 
not  merely  the  playthings  of  ambition,  but  objects  of  universal  desire;  so  that 
incomes  would  be  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  these  advantages,  wherever 
wealth  was  possessed  : — while  the  freedom  of  choice  being  left  to  every  indivi- 
dual in  every  case,  each  person  would  of  course  see  for  himself  that  the  rank  or 
tax  did  not  bear  oppressively  on  his  means : — or  at  all  events  the  remedy  would 
be  in  his  own  hands. 

Seventhly — The  tax  on  rank  would  be  the  most  productive  ever  yet  invented  : 
not  merely  from  its  being  attended  with  no  cxpence  whatever  in  the  collec- 
tion; but  from  its  operating  on  the  most  natural,  the  most  universal,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  human  desires  ; — the  love  of  distinction,  respect,  and 
homage  from  others.  Instead  of  such  a  tax  having  limits,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  it,  as  is  the  case  with  articles  of  consumption  now, 
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the  range  for  a  tax  on  rank  is  boundless,  as  the  very  possession  of  the  dis- 
tinction taxed  would  only  create  the  stronger  desire  for  higher  distinctions  still. 
Although,  therefore,  only  six  hundred  persons  in  all  Great  Britain  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  suflicicnt  fortune  to  pay  the  price  of  admission  to  the  honours  of 
the  peerage,  the  number  might  probably  be  doubled ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  be  proportionally  increased.  In  like  manner,  if  instead  of  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  only  in  the  rank  of  gentry  (not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole  population)  a  larger  number  were  to  be  entered,  the 
revenue  from  that  class  would  be  proportionably  increased ;  and  although  by 
the  proposed  plan,  all  male  servants,  and  labourers,  as  well  as  all  females  of 
adult  age,  and  children  or  minors  of  both  sexes  would  be  excluded,  (the  num- 
bers not  taxed  at  all  being  thus  more  than  eight  times  as  many  as  those  taxed) 
yet,  if  the  principle  be  recognized,  and  population  be  thought  to  be  the  proper 
material  of  taxation,  instead  of  the  commodities  hitherto  chosen,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  extent  the  application  might  be  carried,  when  the  elements  were 
thus  increasingly  at  command. 

At  all  events,  this  must  be  clear,  that  by  the  plan  here  proposed,  upwards  of 
£80,000,000  of  net  revenue  might  be  raised  with  much  greater  ease  than  the 
same  sum  is  now  exacted  from  the  people ;  while, — instead  of  burthening  any 
one  branch  of  industry,  or  setting  in  battle  array  against  each  other  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  particular  classes,  or  oppressing  the  poor  and  permitting 
the  rich  to  escape, — it  would  set  the  industry  of  all  classes  free ;  it  would  create 
a  prodigious  demand  for  labour,  by  the  increased  consumption  of  every 
manufacture  in  which  labour  is  required ;  it  would  set  at  rest  for  ever  all  the 
angry  contests  between  the  landed  and  the  monied — the  shipping  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests :  and  it  would  also  relieve  our  colonies,  by  the  consumption 
of  their  produce,  as  much  as  the  mother  country,  by  the  relief  for  its  industry 
in  return.  In  short,  it  would  be  full  of  clearly  perceived  blessings  to  all  classes, 
and  not  produce  a  single  countervailing  evil  that  can  be  perceived,  to  the  most 
exclusively  privileged  class  in  the  state. 

15. — Intimate  connexion  of  Parliamentary  Representation  with  Population, 

Property,  and  Rank, 

IT  was  no  part  of  the  original  intention,  with  which  this  sketch  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  was  commenced,  to  treat  of  any  other  subject ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  representation  grows  so  naturally  out  of  it,  that  a  few 
pages  may  perhaps  be  not  uselessly  employed  in  following  up  their  connexion. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a  point  on  which  there  is  now  no  dispute, 
that  population  is  the  proper  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  relative  degree 
or  extent  of  representation  to  any  given  county  or  place ;  and  that  property, 
rank,  and  intelligence,  are  the  elements  out  of  which  should  be  formed  the 
qualifications  both  for  representative  and  elector.  This  being  admitted,  the 
limiting  the  right  to  select  representatives  to  any  particular  towns,  appears  to 
be  as  imperfect  a  standard  as  could  be  devised.  This  is,  however,  the  work 
of  our  ancestors  ;  and  though  the  present  Ministry  have  greatly  improved  this 
standard,  by  a  re-adjustment  of  its  parts,  in  the  exclusion  of  small  places 
and  the  admission  of  large ;  yet,  to  take  any  particular  towns  as  being  worthy 
of  representatives  because  of  their  having  5,000  inhabitants,  and  excluding 
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others  because  they  have  only  2,000,  or  to  say  that  a  population  of  any  extent, 
because  they  lived  in  a  town,  had  a  better  right  to  be  represented  than  if  they 
lived  in  the  country,  is  still  very  far  indeed  from  reason  or  justice.  Neither  is 
it  in  the  least  degree  more  sensible  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  on 
500  honest  and  upright  men,  and  of  all  future  generations  inhabiting  the  same 
spot,  because  half  a  dozen  poor  or  profligate  voters  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  of  a  bribe  offered  by  a  rich  man  ;  who,  though  detected  in  the  act, 
still  sits  in  Parliament  as  before,  and  is  still  "  the  honourable  and  learned 
member."  These  distinctions,  for  the  borough  or  the  city,  are  absurd,  ft  is 
neither  walls,  nor  mounds,  nor  ditches,  that  were  intended  to  be  represented, 
but  Men ;  and,  therefore,  if.  within  certain  walls,  bribery  should  be  practised  by 
six  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  500  should  be  disfranchised  for  this — 
except  on  the  principle  that  it  was  the  mound  of  Old  Sarum,  and  the  park  of 
Gatton  that  were  really  represented ;  and  if  these  were  guilty  of  bribery,  the 
earth  of  which  they  were  composed  should  never  send  representatives  to 
parliament  again.  So  also,  unless  it  be  houses  and  windows  that  are  repre- 
sented, and  not  the  people  who  inhabit  the  one  and  look  out  through  the  other, 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  men  living  in  the  country,  though  they 
have  neither  freeholds  nor  leaseholds,  but  merely  occupy  a  house  of  a  certain 
rental,  should  not  be  represented  as  well  as  people  living  in  a  town  ;  and  still 
less  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  reason,  why  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  with  2,000 
people  should  not  have  some  voice  in  the  choice  of  representatives  as  well  as 
those  living  in  a  town  inhabited  by  double  that  number. 

It  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  draw  a  line,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
that  necessity ;  because  as  much  wealth,  and  talent,  and  virtue,  may  be  found 
beyond  the  line  when  so  drawn,  as  within  it.  The  remedy  for  all  the  supposed 
difficulties  in  this  case  is,  however,  perfectly  easy.  The  boundaries  of  the 
counties  are  distinctly  known.  Let  the  only  lines  be  these,  and  no  human 
being  need,  of  necessity,  be  excluded.  The  only  safe  and  unerring  rule  is  this 
— that  taxation  is  the  basis  of  representation  ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  taxed  at 
all  who  has  not  a  share  in  the  election  of  a  representative,  because  he  cannot 
in  any  way  be  said  to  have  given  his  consent  to  the  law  by  which  the  taxes  are 
imposed  ;*  and,  with  equal  reason,  every  man  who  is  taxed,  has  as  clear  a  right 
as  it  is  possible  to  establish  to  some  share,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  him  in  comparison  with  the  amount  paid  by  others,  in  the  selection  of 
the  member  to  whom  his  interests  are  to  be  confided.  If  Representative 
Government  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  this : — that  as  it  is  impracticable  for 
all  who  support  the  government  by  their  payment  of  taxes,  to  be  present  in 
the  senate  for  themselves,  to  see  how  they  are  raised  and  how  appropriated, 
they  send  their  representatives  to  do  that  for  them  ;  and  they  select  for  that 
purpose  those  whom  they  deem  best  fitted  for  the  trust.  This  is  the  principle, 
and  this  would  always  be  the  practice,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the 
sinister  interests, — the  hopes  of  reward  and  fear  of  punishment  which  have 

*  The  celebrated  statute — "  De  tallagio  non  concedendo" — made  by  Edward  the  First, 
and  justly  characterized  by  De  Lolme,  as  forming,  with  Magna  Charta,  the  basis  of  the 
English  constitution,  expressly  says — "  No  tax  or  supply  shall  be  imposed  or  raised  in 
this  Kingdom,  by  us  ov  our  heirs,  unless  by  the  will  and  consent  of  the  Archbi 
Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  Burgesses,  and  the  other  fictm^n  of  this  Kingdom." 
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hitherto  always  impeded  the  natural  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  unencumbered 
hy  these  collateral  influences. 

The  rule  then  is  a  very  plain  one.  It  being  detennined  that  the  House  of 
Peers  should  contain  600  members,  and  the  House  of  Commons  600,  making 
together  1200  legislators,  which  most  persons  will  think  a  very  ample  number, 
the  members  of  the  former  would  hold  their  seats  as  at  present,  by  their  patents 
of  rank ;  and  the  members  of  the  latter,  selected  from  the  class  of  gentry 
only,  would  be  elected  by  a  constituent  body  of  about  3,000,000  of  tax-payers, 
and  therefore  electors.  This  would  give  just  5000  electors  to  each  member; 
and  according  to  the  tax-paying  population  of  every  county,  the  600  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  divided  equitably  among  them  all.  If 
Yorkshire,  for  instance,  contained  100,000  electors,  it  would  have  a  right  to 
send  20  members ;  and  if  Cornwall  had  only  50,000  electors,  its  complement 
would  be  10  members.  The  qualified  candidates  for  each,  announcing 
their  intention  to  try  the  result  of  an  election,  would  share  the  fate  of  all  such 
open  contests ;  that  is,  the  20  candidates  who  possessed  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  10  who  were  highest  on  the  lists  in  Cornwall, 
would  each  be  duly  elected,  and  all  without  these  limits  would  be  excluded. 
The  distinction  of  city,  town,  and  borough,  would  then  cease  to  exist :  and  the 
virtuous  inhabitant  of  the  country  or  the  village  wouldjhave  his  share  in  the 
choice  of  a  representative,  as  well  as  the  dissipated  resident  in  the  metropolis, 
or  chief  provincial  towns. 

For  the  ease  of  conducting  such  election,  nothing  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  use  of  the  Registration  Offices  in  the  centre  of  each  county,  which,  by 
the  elections  taking  place  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  would  always  then  be  un- 
occupied; and  the  simple  use  of  a  registration  list,  to  exhibit  the  name,  age, 
birth-place,  residence,  and  signature  of  every  man  who  paid  taxes  in  each 
county,  with  an  exhibition  of  his  patent  of  rank  in  proof  of  his  qualification,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  to  which  he  was  entitled,  by  the  amount  he  contributed 
towards  the  burthens  of  the  state,  would  obviate  all  doubt  and  difficulty. 

If  to  this  were  added  the  curtailment  of  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three 
years  at  the  furthest ;  the  selection  of  members  for  their  fitness  as  men  of 
business,  and  their  abandonment  of  all  other  engagements  to  attend  assiduously 
to  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge,  with  the  security  of  full  publicity  to  all 
their  votes  and  proceedings — the  improvement  would  be  complete. 

16. — Of  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament  for 

their  Services. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Ballot,  or  secret  voting,  as  opposed  to  open,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  differences  of  opinion  should  exist ;  because  the  parties  in  the 
controversy  have  totally  different  ends  in  view.  But  while  it  would  be  easy  to 
adjust  this  matter,  by  letting  every  body  vote  openly  who  thought  that  the  best 
mode,  and  others  vote  secretly  who  preferred  so  doing  (for  the  two  are  quite 
compatible  when  performed  by  different  persons),  it  would  perhaps  be  far  better 
to  remove  all  cause  for  hope  or  fear,  all  possible  expectation  of  reward  or  dread 
of  punishment,  by  placing  members  of  parliament  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
other  agents  whom  men  employ  to  transact  important  business,  selecting  them 
for  their  qualifications  and  devotion  only,  and  paying  them  adequately  for  their 
labours.  If  those  who  are  selected  to  fight  our  battles  by  sea  and  land,  to 
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collect  the  revenue,  to  administer  justice,  to  guard  our  health,  to  superintend 
our  education,  or  to  perform  any  other  important  public  duty,  were  to  he  at  the 
same  time  members  of  other  professions,  actively  engaged  in  private  business 
during  all  the  day,  and  giving  only  their  spare  time,  their  leisure,  or  their 
occasional  evenings,  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  to  the  public  service, 
it  would  be  denounced  as  the  most  inconvenient  and  inefficient  practice  ever 
heard  of  in  any  civilized  country.  And  yet  this  is  exactly  the  manner  in  which 
our  legislators  perform  their  duty ;  as  if  the  business  of  legislation  was  of  so 
little  importance  that  it  might  be  performed  by  any  body,  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  manner  that  best  suited  individual  convenience.  The  error  lies  in  the 
motives  for  selection,  and  the  conditions  of  service :  and  the  remedy  for  the 
evil  is  easy.  Let  legislators  be  selected  as  men  select  their  barristers,  their  attor- 
nies,  their  physicians,  their  surgeons,  their  bankers,  their  brokers,  their  agents  of 
every  description,  with  reference  only  to  the  fitness  of  the  parties  for  the  discharge 
of  their  trust ;  and  if  all  the  former  are  worthy  of  remuneration  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  exercise  of  the  most 
important  power  that  man  can  confide  to  his  fellow  man, — that  of  making  the 
laws  of  his  country, — should  not  be  equally  rewarded.  This  is  the  only  rational 
security  for  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  office  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  and 
members  were  paid  liberally  by  the  counties  they  represented,  each  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  votes  standing  on  their  several  lists  at  the  close  of  their 
election,  we  should  then  see  candidates  of  the  greatest  talents  for  public  business 
springing  from  the  people,  such  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  others  of  similar  stamp  ;  who 
would  not,  like  the  two  former,  be  then  obliged  to  go  through  the  corrupt 
influence  of  subservient  and  subordinate  drudgery  in  office,  before  they  became 
known  to  the  world ;  nor  like  the  two  next  on  the  list,  be  trammelled  in  their 
career  of  public  utility  by  the  claims  of  a  laborious  profession ;  but  like  the  two 
last,  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  and  attention,  unconnected  with 
any  views  of  private  interest,  to  the  public  duties  committed  to  their  charge. 

Under  such  a  system  of  representation  as  this,  the  most  able,  zealous,  and 
faithful  candidate  would  be  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  the  highest  paid ; 
while  all  who  sat  in  the  House  would  have  sufficient  remuneration  to  compen- 
sate them  for  the  devotion  of  their  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  vigour  and  freshness  of  the  day  would  then  be 
chosen  for  the  hours  of  debate,  instead  of  the  weary  and  protracted  night,  alike 
destructive  of  physical  and  mental  health;  and  the  Ministers,  who  should  sit  in 
both  Houses  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  not  for  any  particular  places,  and  \\l\o 
should  never  vote  themselves,  might  have  stated  days  and  hours  for  office  busi- 
ness, and  others  for  attendance  in  the  House.  The  parliament  would  then  also, 
like  all  other  establishments  of  public  business,  be  open  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  with  short  and  occasional  periods  of  relaxation  only ;  for  if 
the  churches  for  public  worship,  the  courts  of  law  for  justice,  the  custom 
and  excise  offices  for  the  revenue,  and  all  the  public  boards  of  the  kingdom, 
are  open  without  intermission,  and  the  king's  ministers,  the  judges,  and  all 
the  heads  of  public  departments,  are  each  obliged  to  be  in  their  respect  iu- 
stations  during  the  greater  p-irlion  of  the  year,  there  can  lie  no  reason  why  tin- 
parliament,  the  great  tribunal  of  the  country,  from  which  all  laws  emanaU-, 
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and  to  which  all  appeals  for  the  remedy  of  evils  as  they  arise,  are  addressed, 
should  not  be  equally  continuous  in  its  sittings,  and  equally  unremitting  in  its 
labours.  There  would  be  then  no  excuse  for  the  hasty,  ill-digested,  and  conti- 
nually recurring  patch-work  of  legislation  which  is  produced  by  the  present 
system,  where  the  labours  of  a  whole  year  are  hurried  through  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  most  important  measures  and  most  lavish  grants  of  public  money  passed 
by  little  knots  or  sections  of  the  House,  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  fatigue,  lassitude,  or  disgust,  have  driven  all  but  the  few  who  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  description  of  legislation,  to  their  beds. 

An  arrangement  might  very  easily  be  made  for  leave  of  absence  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  for  each  county  in  rotation,  for  short  periods,  if  deemed 
necessary:  and  there  being  no  strictly  local  interests  to  watch  over,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  system  of  representation  for  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns, 
no  one  county  member  could  be  absent  without  leaving  a  large  number  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  house  to  watch  over  the  general  interests  of  that  part  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belonged.  If,  however,  this  were  not  deemed  sufficient 
indulgence  by  those  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  were  more  tempting  in 
the  winter,  and  the  breezes  of  Brighton  more  grateful  in  the  summer  than  the 
atmosphere  of  the  senate,  the  answer  is  plain,  that  such  persons  are  not  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  legislators,  any  more  than  they  would  be  for  judges:  and 
that  as  the  latter  personages  would  never  think  of  claiming  exemption  from 
attendance  on  the  bench,  on  such  grounds  of  personal  indulgence,  neither 
ought  legislators  to  desire  it. 

As,  however,  on  the  present  system,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  in  every  sense  independent  of  their  constituents: — some  by  being  sent  in 
by  noblemen,  others  by  buying  their  seats,  and  the  purest  of  them  serving 
gratuitously,  so  they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  attend  when  they  feel  it 
convenient ;  to  be  absent  when  they  please ;  and  to  devote  just  as  much  or  as 
little  of  their  spare  time  as  they  may  feel  disposed,  to  a  duty,  which  they  never 
suffer  to  interfere  with  their  private  pursuits,  though  they  often  make  their  very 
position  turn  to  profitable  account  in  its  influence  on  their  business,  and  thus 
make  the  public  service  conducive  to  the  increase  of  their  private  gains. 

All  this  would  be  avoided,  if  legislators,  like  other  public  functionaries,  were 
sufficiently  well  paid  to  compensate  them  for  making  the  business  of  a  repre- 
sentative their  sole  pursuit  and  sole  source  of  emolument  as  well  as  honour: 
and  in  such  case  the  election  by  ballot  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary :  as  all 
hope  of  favour  and  all  fear  of  punishment  would  be  removed  from  the  elector, 
who  would  be  himself  the  conferrer  of  pecuniary  emolument,  as  well  as  sena- 
torial distinction,  on  the  candidate  he  should  send  as  his  representative  to  par- 
liament. 

1 7 — Appropriation  of  the  Revenue  to  Public  Expenditure. 

Having  spoken  of  the  one  only  simple,  intelligible,  and  productive  source  of 
revenue,  which  might  be  safely  substituted  for  the  confused,  multifarious,  and 
oppressive  sources  of  taxation  now  resorted  to,  and  shewn  how  it  would  tend 
also  to  simplify  and  equalize  the  system  of  representation  in  parliament,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  this  sketch,  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  a  revenue  might  be  advantageously  made,  so  as  to  cover  all 
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existing  branches  of  expenditure ; — to  provide  even  for  additional  means  of  use- 
fully employing  the  public  money  : — and  to  leave  the  national  debt,  according 
to  a  plan  proposed  hereafter,  gradually  and  effectually  to  redeem  itself. 

Supposing  such  a  sum  as  eighty  millions  to  be  raised  by  the  system  of 
TAXATION  ON  RANK,  as  proposed,  this  amount  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  all  the  existing  establishments  in  full  vigour : — and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  funds  for  the  support  of  the  church,  in  lieu  of  rents  and  tithes, — 
for  the  gratuitous  administration  of  justice,  in  lieu  of  costs  and  fees, — for  free 
and  universal  education, — for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, — for  the  repair  of 
public  roads, — and  for  every  other  branch  of  expenditure  now  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  estate?,  out  of  the  pockets  of  suitors  at  law,  and  out  of  county  or 
parish  rates,  bearing  on  all : — the  whole  of  these  put  together  being  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  in  addition  to  the  usual  sources  of  government  taxation  :  and 
the  twenty  millions  thus  exacted,  being  in  their  nature  even  more  vexatious 
and  more  burthensome  than  the  general  taxes  of  government,  though  of  smaller 
amount. 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  mode  in  which  such  a  revenue  might  be  usefully 
applied,  let  the  following  be  taken  as  the  heads  of  the  expenditure  :— 

For  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  -  £30,000,000. 

For  the  navy,  army,  and  civil  service  of  the  state  -     20,000,000. 

For  the  erection  and  execution  of  public  works,  as  docks, 
canals,  roads,  bridges,  &c. ;  to  furnish  employment  to  all 
the  able-bodied  laboureis  in  every  part  of  the  country 
unable  to  obtain  work  elsewhere  ;  and  to  relieve  the  landed 
interests  from  the  pressure  of  the  county  and  poor  rates, 
and  turnpike  tolls,  which  now  fall  heaviest  on  districts 
least  able  to  bear  them.  -  10,000,000. 

For  the  maintenance  in  hospitals  of  the  old,  sick,  maimed, 
and  infirm,  unable  to  work  for  their  subsistence,  in  lieu 
of  charitable  bequests  and  uncertain  contributions,  which 
tax  the  benevolent,  and  let  the  selfish  and  avaricious 
escape. 

For  the  support  of  the  church,  in  lieu  of  all  rents,  tithes,  and 
fees  whatever,  graduating  the  salaries  from  £5,000  a-year 
to  the  highest  dignitaries,  to  £500  a-year  to  the  lowest 
clergymen:  and  leaving  all  additions,  decorations,  and 
repairs  of  their  respective  edifices,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  raised  by  rent  for  seats  in  each. 

For  the  support  of  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  police,  and  the 
payment  of  all  the  officers  employed  in  them,  so  as  to  ren- 
der justice  accessible  without  cost,  fee,  or  perquisite,  to 
the  humblest  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

For  the  education  of  all  children  of  both  sexes,  from  five  to 
ten  years  of  age,  in  national  schools;  thus  giving  the 
power  of  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  useful  knowledge 
to  every  human  being  in  the  kingdom 

For  accumulation,  as  a  fund  for  emergencies,  such  as  inva- 
sion, famine,  or  any  other  exigency  that  might  arise ; 
whatever  surplus  might  remain  after  the  previously  enu- 
merated branches  of  the  public  service  were  paid  :  say, 


5,000,000. 


5,000,000. 


5,000,000. 


5,000,000. 


850,000. 


Total,  £80,850,000. 
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18. — Sale  of  tht  Church  unit  Cri'nnt  Lands. 

In  such  case,  it  would  be  both  l;i\vful  and  just  to  dispose  of  the  following, 
;is  property  clearly  at  the  disposition  of  the  state. 

1 .  All  lands,  houses,  ground-rents,  and  other  estates  strictly  belonging  to" tic 
church  as  a  corporation  :  with  the  tithes  now  paid  to  that  body  from  private 
estates,  and  every  species  of  property  from  which  the  church  at  present  derives 
;i  revenue.     The  ground-rents  and  tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  their  present 
payers  at  a  few  years'  purchase,  and  all  the  lay  tithes  bought  up  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  redemption,  to  make  the  abolition  more  complete. 

2.  All  crown  lands  not  the  private  property  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other 
individual,  but  belonging  to  the    state:  all  custom  and  excise  offices,  and 
other  public  buildings  no  longer  needed. 

3.  All  the  landed  and  funded  property,  or  other  sources  of  income,  belonging 
to  the  universities,  public  schools,  public  charities,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  &c. 
not  belonging  to  any  individual,  but  being  strictly  the  property  of  establishments 
or  institutions  to  be  henceforth  maintained  out  of  the  national  revenue. 

4.  x\ll  the  unclaimed  capital  remaining  in  the  public  funds,  for  which  no 
legal  owner  has  appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  all  the  unclaimed  divi- 
dends accruing  therefrom. 

The  collective  amount  of  these  sales  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  esti- 
mate :  but  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  computation  indeed  that  should  fix  it 
at  one  hundred  millions  of  real  capital :  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of 
throwing  it  too  rapidly  on  the  market,  the  property  might  be  sold  in  fixed  por- 
tions at  reasonable  intervals  of  time. 

Such  a  fund  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  lending  capital,  belonging  to  the 
state,  to  be  augmented  by  the  surplus  revenue  of  every  year,  whatever  that 
might  happen  to  be :  and  this  capital  might  be  then  advanced  to  individuals 
through  a  national  lending  bank,  on  adequate  securities  :  or  employed  in  safe 
discounts,  as  is  done  by  the  bank  monopoly  now,  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  profit, 
not  to  any  individuals,  but  to  the  state. 

Such  a  fund  as  this,  going  on  increasing  annually,  first,  by  the  addition  o :? 
the  profits  arising  from  loans,  discounts,  and  interest  on  its  capital,  which  wouh 
be  at  least  five  millions  in  the  first  year,  increasing  in  every  succeeding  one  I—- 
and secondly,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  all  surplus  revenue,  would  soon  become 
of  a  sufficiently  large  amount  to  make  the  interest  of  it  alone  an  adequate 
revenue  for  the  country  :  thus  changing  the  position  of  government  into  lenders 
instead  of  borrowers:  and  making  them  the  means  of  SUPPLYING  capital  to  the 
subjects,  for  such  operations  as  are  now  cramped  for  the  want  of  means,  insteac 
of  ABSTRACTING  it  from  the  community  in  the  shape  of  loans,  and  thereby  crip- 
pling industry  and  enterprize. 

If  the  eight  hundred  millions  now  constituting  the  public  debt  of  Grea 
Britain  had  been  thus  accumulated  as  a  lending  fund,  or  laid  out  in  public 
works,  of  profit  and  utility  in  the  country,  instead  of  being  absolutely  lost  t( 
all  parties  by  being  squandered  in  foreign  wars,  (and  since  the  industry  of  th( 
country  has  furnished  these  eight  hundred  millions,  as  a  surplus  producec 
entirely  by  the  productive  powers  of  the  people,  the  amount  could  have  been  ai 
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least  as  easily  raised  for  accumulation  as  ft  was  for  dissipation),  the  condition 
of  the  country  would  have  been  at  this  period  more  than  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  what  it  now  is. 

Such  a  use  as  that  proposed  to  he  made  of  this  fund  for  accumulation,  would 
be  infinitely  better  than  applying  it  to  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt, 
which  ought  indeed  to  be  made  to  redeem  itself ;  and  which  might  be  easily 
accomplished  by  the  following  mode  : — 

19. — Plan  for  the  Gradual  but  Certain  Redemption  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  manner  in  which  the  National  Debt  has  been  raised,  and  augmented  to 
its  present  enormous  amount,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  except  to  mention  two 
of  its  distinguishing  features : — First,  that  even  in  the  several  generations  in 
which  it  was  raised,  the  largest  majority,  and  the  most  instructed  of  the  then 
existing  communities,  protested  against  the  raising  such  debt  at  all  ;  and 
doubly  protested  against  the  purposes  to  which  the  loans  constituting  such  debt 
were  to  be  applied ;  while  nearly  all  the  existing  generation,  who  had  no  share 
whatever  in  the  matter,  are  hostile  to  the  debt,  as  being  contracted  for  iniqui- 
tous purposes,  and  against  the  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  even 
when  originally  raised  : — Secondly,  that  from  the  issuing  of  bank  paper  enter- 
ing so  largely  into  the  debt,  the  original  sums  contracted  for  were  greatly 
below  the  existing  rates  of  value  at  which  the  debt  is  now  estimated. 

These  arc  reasons  which  induce  a  large  mass  of  the  community  to  think  the 
existing  generation  not  bound  in  law  or  in  honour  to  pay  a  debt  contracted 
for  their  wrong,  and  against  the  voice  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  parents  and 
ancestors ;  so  that  if  a  convulsion  should  arise,  the  National  Debt  would  be 
swept  away  without  scruple  or  remorse,  and  without  a  single  regret,  except  to 
the  comparatively  few  who  have  their  whole  property  invested  in  it. 

To  avert  this  calamity,  and  to  make  the  debt  contain  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  extinction,  (since  all  expectations  of  ever  repaying  the  capital  must 
be  fallacious),  the  most  effectual  way  would  be  this  : — 

First — To  amalgamate  all  descriptions  of  public  securities  into  one  general 
fund,  to  be  called  "  The  National  Annuity  Fund,"  taking  each  stock  at  its 
proportionate  equitable  value,  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  interest  now  yielded 
by  it,  and  requiring  the  parties  so  transferring  it,  to  make  up  any  fractional 
part  to  an  even  hundred,  by  payment  of  the  additional  sum,  for  facility  of 
accounts,  and  for  ease  of  computation. 

Secondly — To  make  the  annuity  payable  for  one  hundred  years  only,  and  then 
to  cease  and  determine  : — by  which  arrangement  it  would  embrace  all  persons 
now  living,  or  likely  to  be  brought  into  existence  for  twenty  years  to  conic ; 
and  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  yearly  diminution  of  the  amount  of  interest 
paid  in  the  shape  of  annuity,  it  might  begin  in  the  first  year  at  five  percent., 
and  diminish  annually  one  shilling  only  in  the  interest  of  each  £100  :  so  that 
by  this  gradual  declension  every  year,  from  100  shillings  to  99,  98,  97,  JW.  !»•">, 
JM,9.V>2,91,90,  ami  so  on,  in  100  years  the  whole  debt,  both  principal  and 
interest,  would  become  extinct  together.  By  this  arrangement,  the  fund-holder, 
or  national  annuitant,  would  be  greatly  benefitted  for  tuenly  \eav>  t«>  onae  or 
more  ;  for,  \\hile  the  onlinary  rate  of  interest  is  even  now  /<•>•>  than  four  per 
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cent.,  and  will  probaby  go  on  diminishing,  he  would  be  receiving  more  than 
that  rate  of  interest  lor  the  first  twenty  years  at  least ;  and  even  at  his  death  he 
might  bequeath  his  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  100  years  to  his 
children,  as  a  more  valuable  bequest  than  any  kind  of  property  now  left  as 
legacy,  when  the  odious  and  unpopular  tax  to  which  legacies  are  still  subject, 
(but  which,  with  all  other  taxes,  would,  under  this  new  system  of  TAXATION  ON 
HANK,  be  abolished),  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thirdly — This  re-union,  therefore,  of  all  the  public  securities  in  one,  under 
one  name  and  of  one  nature,  paying  the  interest  in  annuities  for  100  years, 
beginning  at  five  per  cent,  and  diminishing  one  shilling  per  cent,  yearly  till  the 
whole  debt  and  interest  together  should  become  extinct,  would  be  popular  with 
all  those  to  whom  the  next  twenty  years  is  of  more  consequence  than  fifty  years 
to  come ;  and  could  only  be  unpopular  with  those  whose  future  expectations 
might  be  lessened  by  it,  namely,  children  of  ten  years  of  age,  or  infants  yet 
unborn  ;  even  these,  however,  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  this,  by  a 
complete  exemption  for  all  taxation  during  their  entire  minority  (for  twenty-one 
years) ;  being  required  to  pay  no  higher  tax  than  they  chose  when  they  attained 
manhood  and  took  up  their  patent  of  rank  ;  and  coming  to  maturity  under  a 
system  in  which  every  article  of  necessity  or  enjoyment  would  be  as  cheap  as 
competition,  under  merely  natural  prices,  without  duty  of  any  kind,  could  make 
it;  and  when,  consequently,  their  position  would  be  by  so  much  superior  to  what 
it  could  be,  if  the  existing  system  were  to  continue. 

For  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  of  husbanding  the  national  wealth,  the 
machinery  already  exists  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  London,  and  its  branch 
banks  in  erery  county  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  bank  monopoly  were  abolished, 
(and  public  opinion  is  so  universally  hostile  to  it  everywhere  out  of  London,  that 
it  must  ultimately  fall),  all  its  machinery  might  be  retained,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  National  Bank,"  without  exclusive  privileges  of  any  kind,  and  all  its 
profits  might  be  added  to  the  accumulating  National  Lending  Fund.  The  pro- 
fits  made  by  a  judicious  and  sound  system  of  banking,  not  merely  in  London, 
but  throughout  all  the  country,  on  such  a  basis  of  public  credit  as  this,  would 
be  beyond  the  sum  stated ;  because,  without  any  exclusive  privilege,  the  mere 
security  of  a  national  bank  would  always  give  it  a  sufficient  preponderance : 
and  if  it  were  made  a  condition  that  its  accounts  should  be  published  quarterly, 
and  its  transactions  conducted  upon  the  solid  basis  of  limiting  its  operations  to 
its  absolute  capital,  without  over-issue,  risk,  or  speculation,  it  would  have  more 
safety  and  far  more  popularity  than  the  bank  monopoly  ever  can  enjoy  ;  while 
the  profits  would  belong,  not  to  any  privileged  proprietors,  but  to  the  state ;  and 
that  alone  would  reconcile  all  parties  to  any  amount  of  profit  it  might  make. 

The  registration  offices,  in  the  most  central  town  of  each  county,  for  the 
issue  and  record  of  the  patents  of  rank,  might  be  so  built  as  to  have  attached  to 
them  a  wing,  forming  the  county  bank,  and  another  forming  the  place  of 
election  for  the  members  of  parliament,  so  that  this  one  public  building  in  each 
county  would  be  the  only  government  or  national  edifice  required ;  for  the  latter 
division  might  be  also  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  if  necessary,  of  such  other 
proceedings  or  business  as  might  be  required,  of  a  clearly  national  character, 

This  gradual  extinction  of  the  National  Debt  by  such  slight  annual  diminution 
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of  ils  interest  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  or  felt,  would  be  a  more  advantageous 
compromise  between  the  debtor  and  creditor  than  any  other  mode  of  equitable 
adj  ustment  yet  proposed :  and  as  to  any  objections  that  might  be  raised  against  it, 
on  the  score  of  a  violation  of  property, — the  patrons,  proprietors,  and  purchasers 
of  the  recently  disfranchised  boroughs  might  with  just  as  much  reason  ask  for 
perpetual  indemnity  for  the  property  risked  by  them  on  their  faith  in  the  dura- 
bility of  the  nomination  system ;  as  the  fundholder  of  the  present  day,  who 
inherits  or  who  has  purchased  certain  shares  in  the  National  Debt,  could  claim 
perpetual  recognition  of  his  right  to  everlasting  interest  on  a  debt  which  every 
man,  whose  ancestors  were  excluded  from  their  fair  share  in  the  representation 
by  which  such  profligate  waste  of  the  public  money  was  authorized,  might 
honestly  and  honorably  refuse  to  recognize  at  all. 

All  taxation  without  representation  is  a  violation  of  private  property  and  pri- 
vate rights ;  and  since  it  was  by  the  usurped  and  unjust  exercise  of  the  legis- 
latorial  power,  from  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  tax-paying  people  were 
excluded,  that  the  National  Debt  was  contracted,  and  augmented  to  its  present 
enormous  amount,  the  original  profligates  and  their  abettors,  who  incurred  the 
debt,  ought  in  strict  justice  to  have  their  property,  and  that  of  their  descendants, 
made  available  for  its  redemption.  But  it  is  an  act  of  generosity  rather  than 
justice  in  the  people  generally,  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  bond  at  all ; 
and  therefore  the  proposition  to  pay  an  interest  upon  it  for  one  hundred  years 
more,  is  an  indulgence  for  which  the  shareholders  in  that  debt  ought  to  Ix; 
grateful,  and  which,  if  they  saw  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they 
stand,  they  would  seize  with  avidity,  and  hail  as  the  harbinger  of  their 
salvation. 

20. — Employment  for  the  Educated  Classes,  and  for  the  Labouring  Poor. 

For  the  public  servants  that  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  con- 
centration and  simplification  of  the  national  business;  namely,  all  the  persons 
now  employed  in  the  customs,  excise,  and  other  branches  of  service,  which 
would  be  thus  abolished,  immediate  occupation  might  be  found  as  teachers  in 
the  national  schools  for  all  those  whose  education  fitted  them  for  the  task ;  and 
a  moderate  share  of  learning  would  be  sufficient  for  the  teaching  children 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  As  there  should  be  at  least  one  school  for  each 
sex  in  the  smallest  village  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  town  at  least  one 
school  for  each  sex  to  every  two  thousand  inhabitants;  this  would  give  em- 
ployment, at  moderate  salaries,  to  an  immense  number  of  teachers  of  both 
sexes;  who,  beginning  with  but  a  humble  share  of  knowledge,  would  im- 
prove themselves  by  the  mere  practice  of  teaching  others,  and  would  resnu- 
many  a  well-educated  young  man  from  dissipation,  gambling,  and  degrada- 
tion ;  and  many  a  valuable  young  woman  from  prostitution  and  all  its  horrors. 

Add  to  this,  the  supcrintcndance  of  public  works,  in  docks,  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  reservoirs,  «Scc.  for  those  to  whom  that  sort  of  occupation  would  be  moiv 
suitable  than  teaching,  and  not  a  single  man  in  England,  of  the  cducatr.l 
classes,  who  should  be  able  and  willing  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  industry  to 
the  public  service,  need  want  employment ;  while  the  aged  and  infirm  might 
be  protected  and  maintained,  and  the  indolent  be  suffered  to  boar  unpiticcl 
their  own  just  punishment. 
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For  the  employment  of  the  huml)ler  classes — tliose  whose  education  would  not 
lit  them  for  the  occupations  just  described,  and  by  whom  manual  labour  could 
alone  be  rendered  in  return  for  their  support — a  mode  of  undoubted  public 
benefit  immediately  suggests  itself. 

The  public  roads  of  the  kingdom  are  all  subject  to  great  changes  in  their 
condition  by  the  mere  change  of  weather ;  and  every  impediment  to  the  speed 
of  travelling  occasioned  by  such  changes,  is  a  public  evil.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  therefore,  the  repair  of  the  roads  would  furnish  occupation  :  with  this 
advantage,  that  as  the  roads  spread  out  their  ramifications  through  every 
district,  it  would  seldom  be  necessary  to  remove  the  unemployed  labourers 
from  one  county  to  another,  as  the  roads  of  every  county  might  occupy  its  own 
unemployed  people.  The  following  improvement  in  all  the  great  roads  of  the 
kingdom,  would,  however,  be  far  better  than  any  plan  of  temporary  repair  : 

The  establishment  of  iron  rail-roads  wherever  they  have  taken  place,  has 
shewn  that  the  gain  in  speed  and  time,  and  the  reduction  in  force  and  expence, 
have  amply  repaid  the  capital  employed  in  constructing  them ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  now  universally  recognized — that  good  roads  and  expeditious  travel- 
ling, are  objects  worthy  the  highest  attention  of  the  whole  country. 

In  lieu,  however,  of  iron  rail-roads,  which  require  extensive  levelling,  great 
capital,  much  skill,  and  considerable  time  to  bring  to  perfection,  an  inter- 
mediate course  might  be  taken,  of  constructing,  on  all  the  great  mail  routes  of 
the  kingdom,  a  single  granite  rail-way,  by  the  simple  letting  in,  at  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  carriage  wheels  apart,  a  line  of  granite  slabs,  of  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  one  foot  in  breadth  and  depth,  trimmed  on  all  sides,  similar  to  the 
curb-stone  of  the  foot  pavements  in  London,  having  the  centre  road  between 
them,  for  the  horses'  feet,  Macadamized,  and  leaving  the  granite  slabs  of  the 
rail- way  perfectly  plain,  without  elevation  or  depression,  without  gutter,  ridge,  or 
edge  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  advantages  of  such  a  work  as  this  would  be  : — 

First — As  much  or  as  little  of  it  might  be  done  at  any  time  as  the  unoc- 
cupied labourers  of  the  county  required;  as  it  would  be  always  good  as  far  as 
it  went,  and  might  be  suspended  and  renewed  without  inconvenience,  at  any 
period. 

Secondly — It  would  never,  while  in  progress,  interrupt  the  passage  of  the 
public  roads,  as  it  would  only  require  the  vehicles  to  run  on  either  side  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  opposite  the  parts  actually  constructing,  after  which  they 
might  resume  the  centre  again. 

Thirdly — It  might  be  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  different 
roads,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  same  road,  wherever  the  unoccupied 
labourers  happened  to  be,  without  the  necessity  for  unbroken  continuity. 

Fourthly — It  would  require  no  levelling  or  alteration  of  the  existing  roads, 
beyond  the  mere  slight  opening  requisite  for  depositing  the  slabs. 

Fifthly — It  would  exact  no  great  degree  of  skill  in  the  labourers;  as,  with  a 
few  workers  in  granite  to  prepare  the  stones,  the  conveyance  and  adjustment 
of  them  might  be  performed  by  the  most  ordinary  labourers,  and  of  any  work- 
ing age. 

Sixthly — The  roads  themselves  would  be  far  more  durable  than  any  general 
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pavement  couhl  make  them;  they  would  be  so  smooth  as  to  accelerate  the  speed 
greatly,  with  the  same  force  as  now  applied ;  while,  from  there  being  no  ruts  or 
channels,  one  line  would  be  sufficient  for  every  road;  as  in  case  of  meeting,  one 
carnage  only  would  have  to  turn  from  the  rail-way  to  the  road,  and  might  then 
return  again,  as  there  would  be  no  impediment  to  so  doing. 

Seventhly — The  material  required  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  our  own 
country,  and  its  quarrying  and  conveyance  alone  would  give  employment  to  a 
great  additional  number  of  people. 

Eighthly — The  expenditure  would  not  be  lost,  as  good  roads  are  absolute 
wealth  to  a  country,  and  money  so  spent  is  advantageous  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Simultaneously  with  this  operation  of  laying  a  granite  rail-way  on  all  the 
mail  routes  of  the  kingdom,  the  waste  ground  on  the  sides  of  all  the  great 
roads  might  be  most  advantageously  planted  with  trees  of  different  kinds,  in 
such  order  as  to  form  at  all  times,  when  grown  up,  handsome  avenues  to  the 
public  walks,  as  in  the  boulevards  and  roads  of  France;  and  at  the  same  time 
in  such  succession  and  variety,  as  that,  after  a  given  period,  when  all  were 
in  full  maturity,  the  intermediate  fifth  or  tenth  tree  might  be  felled  every 
five  or  ten  years  ;  the  wood  being  the  property  of  the  country  ;  and  while  space 
would  be  thus  obtained  for  new  and  successive  plantations  of  individual  trees, 
the  wood  itself,  thus  periodically  felled,  would  amply  repay  the  labour. 

On  such  works  as  these,  the  unrequired  peasantry  might  be  employed,  in 
particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  line  of  rural  occupation ; 
while  the  roads  themselves  would  furnish  ample  room  for  the  labour  of  all 
other  classes;  and  if  to  these  were  added  public  works  of  other  kinds,  which 
will  easily  suggest  themselves,  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country  might  always 
be  kept  in  healthy  and  useful  exercise. 

21 . — Definition  of  the  British  Constitution. 

There  is  perhaps  no  improvement  that  deserves  more  serious  attention  than 
the  removal  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  which  now  attaches  to  the  terms, 
"  The  British  Constitution."  The  fleeting  hues  of  the  expiring  dolphin,  or  the 
changing  shades  of  the  living  chameleon,  do  not  vary  more  than  the  aspect  of 
this  Constitution,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
appealed  to  for  our  guidance.  De  Lolme,  the  French  commentator,  has  written 
an  interesting  volume  in  its  praise.  Blackstone,  the  English  judge,  has  called 
it  the  perfection  of  human  reason  ; — Bentham,  the  great  jurist,  has  denounced  it 
as  the  consolidation  of  human  folly  ; — Cartwright  proclaimed  it  as  a  ne\\  dis- 
covery made  by  him  among  the  archives  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ; — Pitt  and 
Fox,  Burke  and  Sheridan,  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  Wellington  and  Grey, 
Eldon  and  Brougham,  Peel  and  Russell,  Baring  and  Smith,  Wethcrell  and 
Denman,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others,  of  equal  eminence  as  public  men  ;  all 
differ  toto  ccclo  in  their  interpretation  of  these  two  familiar  words. 

One  would  have  thought  that  what  had  been  so  much  vaunted,   and  so 
much  decried,  so  often  appealed  to  by  all  parties,  and  so  constantly  attacked 
and  defended,  would  at  least  have  been  understood.     And  yet  the  lollo\\. 
Moses  and  Mahomet  do  not  differ  more  widely  in  their  notions  of  llie  true  faith. 
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than  <lo  tlie  several  classes  of  English  society  in  the  acceptation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  THE  Bumsii  CONSTITUTION.  If  yon  ask  for  the  volume 
in  \\hich  it  is  to  be  found,  the  most  learned  scholar  cannot  direct  your  search. 
It  is  either,  like  the  common  law,  to  be  found  only  in  precedents  and  cases, 
differently  determined  by  different  judges;  or,  like  the  written  law,  embodied 
in  the  statutes  at  large,  so  that,  \vithout  the  devotion  of  an  entire  life  to  the 
study,  there  is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  understand  even  its  leading  features, 
while  the  details  must  for  ever  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  mastery. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  any  thing  like  a  general  agreement  among 
men  of  all  parties  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  is  this,  namely,  that  wherever  or 
whatever  the  British  Constitution  may  be,  it  ought  not  to  be  violated.  The 
Tories  are  for  its  being  preserved  in  all  its  purity,  in  which  state  they  say  it  now 
exists,  and  therefore  they  deprecate  all  innovation  ;  the  Whigs  are  also  for 
preserving  it  in  perfection,  therefore  they  justify  their  reforms  by  contending 
that  the  Constitution  has  been  greatly  defaced,  and  that  their  repairs  are  only 
made  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  it  in  all  its  original  beauty,  which  they 
say  is  now  greatly  deformed ; — while  the  more  ample  Reformer,  who  wishes  to 
have  his  views  adopted  because  they  are  just,  and  his  measures  carried  into 
execution  because  they  are  useful,  being  able  to  find  no  precedent  for  either  in 
the  British  Constitution,  is  called  by  both  parties,  a  visionary,  or  a  theorist, 
or  a  revolutionist,  and  is  opposed,  as  though  the  British  Constitution  was  every 
thing,  and  justice  and  utility  nothing. 

But  in  regard  even  to  the  inviolability  of  this  goddess  of  English  idolatry,  it 
is  odd  enough  that  if  the  British  Constitution  exists,  either  in  common  or  statute 
law,  either  in  parliamentary  decisions  or  written  acts,  (and  if  not  in  these, 
we  must  despair  of  ever  discovering  where  it  is)  it  is  outraged  in  parliament 
or  by  the  press,  every  day  of  the  year.  Every  old  act  that  is  repealed,  though 
while  it  lasts  it  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  is  rescinded  without 
scruple,  and  ultimately  destroyed.  Every  new  act,  intended  to  amend  or 
replace  another,  is  an  innovation  on  the  Constitution,  and  when  passed,  alters 
the  value  of  the  whole. 

The  Hydra  of  the  Ancients  was  not,  however,  more  tenacious  of  existence 
than  is  this  modern  Proteus;  it  is  wounded  on  either  side  in  every  debate,  if 
you  would  believe  the  statement  of  the  several  speakers ;  it  is  violated,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  persons,  at  least  once  a  week  in  every  session ;  it  was  utterly 
destroyed,  as  some  contended,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ; 
and  yet  it  revived  and  was  slaughtered  again,  according  to  others,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  It  is  now  about  to  receive  its  death-blow,  say 
many,  from  the  reform  in  the  representation ;  and  when  the  corn  monopoly,  the 
bank  monopoly,  the  sugar  monopoly,  the  tea  monopoly,  and  all  their  exclusive 
privileges  are  destroyed,  and  the  trade  in  these  restored  to  the  common  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people,  the  British  Constitution  will,  unquestionably,  on  every  one 
of  these  occasions,  be  declared  to  be  invaded,  violated,  and  annihilated  for  ever, 
if  we  can  believe  the  parties  who,  feeling  themselves  to  be  shorn  of  what  alone 
made  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  venerable  in  their  eyes,  will  lament  over  its 
fall,  and  deplore  its  loss,  as  having  been  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations, and 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 


To  be  serious;  let  us  ask  whether  it  is  net  high  time  that  such  uncertainty 
and  ambiguity  as  this  should  be  put  an  end  to  ''  Kverycity  and  every  bonmu'h 
has  its  charter;  the  church  its  articles  of  belief;  the  navy  and  anny  its  art 
of  war  ;  and  every  petty  company  its  deeds  of  incorporation.  Every  contract 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  or  even  the  leaser  or  renter  of  the  most  insigni- 
ficant property  is  reduced  to  writing,  and  exists  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  legible 
form.  But  the  British  Constitution,  the  great  charter  of  English  liberties,  tl,.- 
compact  between  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  nowhere  exists  in  such  a 
shape  as  can  alone  make  it  valuable  as  a  standard  to  be  referred  to,  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  confonnable  to  its  letter  or  its  spirit,  and  what  is  not.  Des- 
potic governments,  such  as  Turkey,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
acknowledge  no  constitution  but  the  despot's  will.  Free  governments,  however, 
pride  themselves  on  the  existence  of  a  constitution  superior  to  that  will,  any  viola- 
tion of  which  is  held  by  law  and  practice  to  be  as  fatal  to  the  monarch  who  in- 
fringes it,  as  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, — as  many  crowned  heads  have  found 
to  their  cost.  But  while  in  America,  and  in  France,  the  two  only  countries  on  the 
globe  that  at  all  approach  to  England  in  intelligence,  the  Constitution  is  em- 
bodied in  a  single  document,  capable  of  being  purchased,  read  and  understood 
by  the  humblest  individual  in  the  nation,  in  England  we  have  no  such  thing; 
and  more  than  half  the  differences  that  now  exist  among  public  men  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  absence  of  this  very  standard,  by 
which  almost  all  political  discussions  might  be  abridged  and  softened,  if  not 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible,  and  perhaps  ultimately  decided  beyond  the  reach 
of  further  revival  or  disturbance. 

Not  a  moment  therefore  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  to  convoke  a  solemn  assembly  of  their  body,  as  composing  the  legis- 
lature of  the  country,  and  there,  before  another  year  elapses,  give  their  sanction 
to  a  charter,  act,  or  public  document,  that  should  be  clear,  concise,  intelligible 
and  authoritative  in  its  definition  of  all  the  great  points  of  social  polity, 
which  really  form  ^HE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  ;  as  well  as  of  the  periods  at 
which  it  should  be  lawful  to  submit  the  same  to  examination,  revision,  and  con- 
firmation, by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  nobility  and  the  King. 

23. — Consolidation  and  Simplification  of  the  Laics. 

Every  argument  urged  in  support  of  the  necessity  of  removing  ambiguity 
from  the  terms,  "  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION,"  applies  with  equal  force  in 
favour  of  the  abridgment,  amendment,  and  arrangement  of  the  laws. 

If  one  should  be  asked  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  laws  at  all, 
it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  give  a  shorter  enumeration  of  them  than  this: 
namely — "  1-  That  justice  is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  every  com- 
munity.— "2.  That  self-interest  gives  to  different  individuals  very  different  views  of 
justice  in  transactions  in  which  they  themselves  are  parties. — 3.  That  to  prevent 
the  anger,  injury  and  loss,  that  could  not  fail  to  arise  from  disputes  in  which 
men  should  be  their  own  witnesses  and  judges,  it  is  m-cessiry  to  have  fixr.l 
rules  drawn  up  by  wise  and  disinterested  men,  and  be  made  equally  binding  on 
all. — 4.  And  that  these  rules,  which  are  to  ser\e  as  guides  for  the  conduct  ot 
every  man  in  the  community,  by  the  observance  of  which  he  night 
sure,  and  by  the  violation  of  which  be  would  incur  certain  penulti^,  should  be 
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made  as  brief,  as  ck;ir,  ;is  intelligible,  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to  even 
subject  of  the  realm  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  operation." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  laws  of  England  at  all  correspond 
with  this  description.  Every  one  knows  the  reverse.  It  is  laid  down  as  ;i 
maxim,  indeed,  that  all  the  laws  should  be  known  to  every  one  :  and  ignorance 
of  any  branch  of  their  multifarious  ramifications  is  not  permitted  to  be  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  any  omission  in  the  observance  of  them.  But  notwithstanding  this,  il 
is  well  known,  not  only  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  ordinary  man  t  > 
know  or  understand  a  hundredth  part  of  that  which  is  called  law,  and  held  t<» 
be  binding  on  him  as  well  as  others :  but  that  to  those  whose  talents  are  un- 
doubted, whose  industry  is  stimulated  by  gain,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  laws,  points  are  continually  arising  in  which  no 
two  professors  of  the  science  can  be  found  to  agree ;  and  in  every  case  that  is 
argued  in  the  courts,  amounting  to  many  in  every  day  of  their  sitting,  the  hopes 
of  success  by  one  party,  and  the  fear  of  defeat  by  another,  are  founded  either 
on  the  "  glorious  uncertainty"  of  the  law,  or  the  glorious  ignorance,  or  glorious 
misrepresentation  of  those  whose  avocation  it  is  to  prove  whatever  they  are  paid 
for  proving,  and  who  find  in  the  very  ambiguity  and  extent  of  the  laws,  a  per- 
petual field  in  which  to  display  their  powers  of  misrepresentation,  to  their  OVMI 
pecuniary  advantage,  whoever  may  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  their  skill. 

The  state  of  the  law  and  the  pressure  of  its  operation  on  all  classes  of  society, 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  community,  who  are  now  so  enslaved  by  it  that  the  com- 
monest operations  of  life  cannot  be  undertaken  without  consulting  a  solicitor: 
that  even  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  a  suit,  lying,  fiction,  and  the  grossest  and 
most  palpable  wrong  are  the  steps  by  which  alone,  it  is  pretended,  right  can  be 
arrived  at :  while  every  purchase,  sale,  mortgage,  transfer,  or  other  appropriation 
of  property  required  to  be  done  with  safety,  must  be  under  the  direction  and  ir 
the  custody  of  a  lawyer,  whose  costs  are  in  themselves  one  of  the  most  frequen 
as  well  as  the  heaviest  of  taxes  that  men  engaged  in  such  operations  are  obligee, 
to  pay. 

To  alter  this  state  of  things,  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  new 
parliament,  not  to  include  a  single  member  of  the  legal  profession  among  their 
number,  with  power  to  call  before  them  and  examine  as  many  persons  of  all 
classes,  lawyers  of  course  included,  as  they  thought  proper ;  and  after  due  evi- 
dence and  consideration,  authorised  to  prepare — first,  a  code  of  general  principle! 
of  criminal  and  civil  judicature;  and  secondly,  a  code  of  general  rules  for  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  practice  in  all  cases :  with  reasons  assigned  foi 
every  principle,  and  every  rule  laid  down. 

This  might  be  very  easily  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  500  pages 
each :  and  all  the  cases  not  clearly  met  by  the  principles  and  rules  therein  con- 
tained, might  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  a  court  and  jury ;  taking  only  the 
necessary  precaution,  that  judges  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  instead  oJ 
being  appointed  by  the  crown:  that  jurors  should  be  educated  as  well  as  expe- 
rienced and  competent  men  :  that  each  should  be  obligee!  to  assign  his  reasor 
for  his  judgment,  in  open  court:  that  a  certain  majority,  and  not  unanimity 
which  is  impossible  and  leads  to  perjury,  should  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  decision 
and  that  the  fullest  power  should  be  allowed  to  the  press  and  the  public  to  sub- 
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ject  the  evidence  to  examination,  and  the  judgment  itself  to  criticism  after  its 
being1  pronounced. 

With  such  a  simple  code  of  laws,  subject,  like  the  constitution,  to  revision  and 
amendment  at  certain  stated  intervals  of  time,  no  man  in  the  country  need 
remain  ignorant  of  them ;  and  as  intelligence  is  undoubtedly  as  necessary  a 
qualification  for  the  proper  exercise  of  a  political  right,  as  the  payment  of  taxes, 
it  might  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  exhibition  of  the  patent  of  registration, 
spoken  of  before,  as  proving  an  elector's  right  to  vote,  to  submit  every  youth 
who  came  to  take  up  his  elector's  patent  or  privilege  for  the  first  time,  to  a 
short  examination  on  the  code  of  laws,  his  general  acquaintance  with  which 
should  be  held  to  be  as  indispensable  to  his  admission  into  the  great  political 
family  of  the  slate,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  catechism  and  articles  of  faith  is 
now  deemed  essential  to  the  reception  of  that  confirmation  by  the  bishops, 
which  admits  believers,  for  the  first  time,  to  become  members  of  the  established 
church. 

In  every  school  in  the  kingdom  the  Constitution  and  the  Code  of  Laws  should 
be  numbered  among  the  text-books  of  the  students ;  for  if  these  are  to  be  the 
guide  of  their  future  conduct  in  life,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  their  contents :  and  it  would  be  found,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a 
far  more  economical  affair  for  the  state,  to  maintain  the  small  army  of  school- 
masters which  would  suffice  to  teach  youths  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
country,  and  shew  them  their  interest  in  the  due  observance  of  the  obligations 
of  both,  than  to  maintain,  as  is  now  done,  a  much  larger  army  of  soldiers  and 
police,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  punishing  the  transgression  of  the 
laws,  by  those  who  neither  know  what  they  are,  and  who  do  not  see  the  evil  or 
the  injustice  of  their  violation. 

It  may  be  numbered  indeed,  among  the  innumerable  absurdities  of  our  hi- 
therto supposed  perfect  system  of  policy  in  England,  that  while  there  is  one 
distinction  only  to  which  every  youth  in  the  country  may  aspire,  however  low  his 
origin,  or  humble  his  talents,  or  however  little  he  has  devoted  either  of  his  time 
or  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  namely,  that  of  being  a  legislator ; 
(for  though  every  man  cannot  hope  to  be  a  general  or  an  admiral,  a  bishop  or  a 
judge, — since  these  and  similar  distinctions  are  confined  to  their  several  profes- 
sions,— every  man  may  hope  to  become  in  his  life-time  a  mem!  er  of  the  senate :) 
yet,  that  notwithstanding  the  universality  of  this  hope,  and  the  consequent 
desirability  of  an  equally  universal  possession  of  the  requisite  qualification  for 
duty  when  that  hope  is  attained,  the  science  of  legislation — which  all  ought  to 
learn,  since  all  may  be  called  on  to  exercise  it — is  the  only  thing  not  taught  in 
our  schools ;  as  if  it  were  so  easy  to  make  laws  for  a  country,  that  it  was  never 
necessary  to  think  about  it  before  it  came  to  be  done;  and,  that  even  then,  it 
might  be  performed  by  any  description  of  men,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner, 
that  best  suited  their  own  convenience  or  their  pleasure. 

If  to  these  changes,  were  added  the  establishment  of  a  great  central  court  in 
every  county,  a  local  court  in  every  town,  and  a  grand  court  of  appeal  in  the 
metropolis,  with  a  competent  establishment  of  paid  judges,  pleaders,  and  jurors 
in  each ;  simple  laws,  continued  attendance,  with  very  short  and  occasional 
periods  of  relaxation  in  the  year;  and  a  total  abolition  of  all  c«^K  fees,  perqui- 
sites, or  other  interests  in  ambiguity  and  delay  ;  we  should  ^ee  ju  •  •  dily» 
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us  cheaply,  und  us  effectually  performed,  as  tlie  entry  and  dispatch  of  ships  at 
the  custom-house  of  every  port;  the  receipt,  distribution,  and  delivery  of  letters 
at  the  several  post-offices  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  ordinary  discharge  of  public 
business,  in  every  establishment  where  no  one  has  a  profit  in  its  obstruction, 
and  where  a  desire  to  retain  a  well-paid  appointment,  and  the  hopes  of  promo- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course  of  faithful  service,  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  im- 
partiality, courtesy,  and  dispatch. 

24. — Abolition  of  Slavery. 

This  is  a  desideratum  which  never  ought  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  arrange- 
ment that  is  about  to  be  effected  to  secure  a  general  reform.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  insist  on  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  or  the  expense  of  Slavery. 
The  feeling  of  England  on  these  points  is  deep,  sincere,  and  almost  universal. 
But  it  must  be  consolatory  to  know,  that  wherever  the  protecting  duties  which 
upheld  the  retention  of  slaves  have  been  taken  away  from  the  articles  grown 
and  prepared  by  them,  the  energy  and  economy  of  the  free  trader  have  been 
triumphant,  and  slavery  has  gradually  become  extinct.  That  is  all  that  is 
wanted  to  abolish  slavery  for  ever  in  all  our  existing  colonies.  Let  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  every  part  of  the  world  be  free  from  impost,  duty,  and 
restraint,  and  then,  without  a  single  additional  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Aboli- 
tionists, without  the  publication  of  another  tract,  or  the  presentation  of  another 
petition,  without  a  syllable  more  being  uttered  either  of  prayer  or  remonstrance 
against  its  continuance,  it  will  die  a  speedy  and  natural  death,  because  slave- 
labour  will  be  no  longer  profitable,  and  therefore  will  be  no  longer  employed. 

25. — Emancipation  of  our  Colonies. 

One  of  the  consequences  which  would  sooner  or  later  result  from  this  state  of 
things  would  be,  undoubtedly,  the  emancipation  of  all  our  colonies,  and  the 
establishment  of  independent  governments,  in  Canada,  in  the  Antilles,  in 
Australia,  and  in  India.  Is  this  desirable  or  not?  The  answer  to  this  will  be 
best  made  perhaps  by  proposing  another  question.  Which  among  them  all  are 
sources  of  strength  or  of  profit  to  the  mother  country  ?  It  may  be  unhesitatingly 
answered,  NOT  ONE  !  The  colonial  children  of  Britain,  though  now  grown  old 
and  decrepit,  are  all  deeply  immersed  in  debt,  difficulties,  and  arrears.  If 
England  would  treat  these  colonies  as  a  mother  would  treat  her  offspring,  her 
true  course  would  be  to  nourish,  feed,  clothe,  protect,  preserve,  and  instruct  these 
children,  while  they  were  in  infancy,  and  hasten,  rather  than  retard,  the  period  of 
their  attaining  mature  age ;  and  the  moment  that  was  accomplished,  give  them 
their  portion  of  the  paternal  wealth,  set  them  up  for  themselves  in  the  world, 
and  aid  them,  by  every  subsequent  effort,  to  be  the  authors  of  their  own  great- 
ness, happiness,  and  glory.  A  mother  who  should  always  keep  her  progeny  in 
ignorance  and  slavery,  would  be  a  most  unnatural  parent,  and  would  deserve 
execration  and  revenge  if  the  children  were  emancipated  by  other  hands.  But 
if  freedom  were  to  be  cordially  and  generously  given,  every  colony  would  feel 
gratitude  and  veneration  to  be  a  sacred  and  inalienable  duty. 

As  a  peculiar  maritime  people,  whose  insular  situation  and  whose  manufac- 
turing resources  will  always  render  long  voyages  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  commerce  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  might  be  useful  to  retain  such 
points  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Zante,  Cerigo,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Bermudas 
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and  Bahamas,  in  the  Western  Ocean;  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore,  in  the  Eastern  Seas ;  with  a  spot  or  two  in 
the  Great  Pacific,  so  as  to  carry  round  the  entire  globe  this  belt  of  studded 
armour,  on  which  the  sun  would  never  set,  in  ports,  harbours,  and  refitting  and 
refreshing  stations  for  our  fleets  and  trading  seamen.  But  all  these  should  be 
maintained  as  posts  of  defence,  refreshment,  and  repairs  alone,  with  the  smallest 
possible  expense  necessary  for  their  preservation,  and  with  the  most  rigid  atten- 
tion to  utility,  efficiency,  and  economy. 

All  our  other  possessions  might  be  safely  invited  to  select  and  form  their  own 
governments, — for  which,  whatever  assistance  they  desired  from  the  mother- 
country,  in  the  materials  of  legislation  and  defence,  in  senators,  writers,  men  of 
science  and  education,  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  masters  of  every  useful 
trade  or  occupation  known,  might  be  freely  and  generously  supplied  them.  These, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  the  men  of  property  and  intelligence  in  the  several 
countries  themselves,  w  ould  compose  an  infinitely  better  government  for  Canada, 
for  Australia,  and  for  India,  than  we  can  possibly  hope  to  secure  for  them  as 
long  as  they  shall  be  continued  to  be  ruled  like  conquered  provinces,  by  mere 
soldiers  and  despotic  rulers,  sent  to  them  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes  from 
hence  ;  where  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  most  enlightened  and  best-inten- 
tioned  administration,  sitting  in  England,  can  ever  exercise  the  supervision  and 
controul  which  all  distant  possessions  need,  but  which  none  can  have,  except 
from  those  who  are  irresponsible  to  public  opinion  here,  being  altogether  out  of 
its  reach,  and  who  will  not  permit  its  expression  in  the  country  itself,  because 
that  would  be  to  subject  themselves  to  justly  deserved  censure. 

The  United  States  of  America  offer  a  proud  example.  As  a  colonial  pos- 
session of  England,  it  was  retarded  in  the  development  of  its  natural  resources, 
and  hung  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  England,  from  the  expense  it 
entailed  upon  its  parent.  It  became  independent,  and  from  that  moment 
its  resources  so  expanded  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  no  parallel  of  so 
rapid,  so  safe,  and  so  consolidated  an  increase  of  agriculture,  population,  com- 
merce, wealth,  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  as  now  exists  in  the  United 
States — the  only  country  on  the  globe  powerful  enough  to  contend  with  England 
single-handed,  and  on  her  own  peculiar  element  too ;  the  only  country  on  earth 
where  revolution  or  rebellion  is  not  dreaded;  and  the  steadiness  of  whose  public 
securities  is  such,  that  they  have  never  fluctuated,  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  existence,  as  much  as  those  of  England,  the  steadiest  in  all  the  world 
besides,  have  done  within  the  last  six  months.  America,  instead  of  being  now 
a  burthen  to  England,  as  she  was  while  a  colonial  possession,  is  the  source  of 
immense  wealth  to  us,  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  which  she  pours 
annually  into  our  lap  ;  in  the  products  of  our  labour,  which  she  purchases  with 
these,  and  takes  to  America  to  be  consumed ;  and  in  the  rapid,  continuous,  and 
advantageous  interchange  which  takes  place  between  the  two  countries,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  that  it  in  y  perhaps  be  said  America  consumes  the  products,  and 
therefore  employs  the  labour,  and  ultimately  pays  the  \\agcs,  of  not  less  than 
one  million  of  British  hands,  \\ho,  but  for  her  emancipation  from  Mnglish  rule, 
might  either  never  have  been  in  existeiiee,  or  if  so,  have  been  now  living 
in  idleness,  despondency,  and  want. 

If  Canada  \\cie  emancipated,  she  v\ould  run  almost  an  equal  course.      If  the 
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Antilles  were  free,  we  should  see  a  new  life  inspired  into  their  now  expiring 
energies.  If  Australia  were  independent,  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  would  soon 
be  colonized ;  and  these  three  immense  and  prolific  islands  would,  in  another 
century,  (for  it  is  less  than  that  since  America  was  comparatively  a  forest,) 
become  three  as  rich,  populous,  and  intelligent  nations  as  North  America  is  now. 
In  India,  all  the  materials  for  three  or  four  distinct  nations  exist  in  abundance, 
and  nothing  is  wanted  but  an  independent  government,  formed  of  Natives  and 
Europeans,  free  institutions,  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  the  dominion 
of  just  and  impartially-executed  laws,  to  make  its  hundred  millions  of  inha- 
bitants rich,  happy,  and  improving  in  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  life. 

Africa, — to  which  we  have  an  entrance  northward  from  the  Cape,  while  the 
French  might  spread  themselves  south  from  Algiers,  the  free  and  educated 
Egyptians  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  east,  and  the  emancipated  traders 
of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  Atlantic  islands,  to  whom  the  climate 
would  not  be  uncongenial,  from  the  west, — would  soon  feel  the  genial  influence 
of  such  an  improved  state  of  things,  when  the  bonds  that  fettered  her  own  un- 
happy progeny  were  loosed,  and  when  the  restraints  that  have  hitherto  impeded 
inter-communication  every  where,  should  be  so  relaxed  that  our  steam-boats 
could  ascend  at  every  point  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  and  the  Nile, 
and  our  depots  along  their  banks  sow  the  first  seeds  of  a  rich  and  glorious 
harvest,  to  be  reaped  by  our  children. 

26. — Free  Trade  and  Peace  with  all  the  World. 

To  crown  this  train  of  blessings,  nothing  would  be  wanting  but  that  which 
would  spring  from  such  a  course  of  policy  as  its  sure  and  inevitable  result — 
namely,  a  perfectly  free  and  unfettered  trade,  and  peace  with  all  the  world.  To 
the  attainment  of  this,  and  to  its  security  when  so  attained,  nothing  would  be  so 
effectual  as  the  creation  of  as  many  large  and  independent  countries  as  possible, 
each  differing  in  the  natural  products  of  its  climate  and  soil,  each  varying 
in  an  equal  degree  in  its  artificial  preparations,  and  consequently  each  de- 
pendent on  the  other  for  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  its  surplus  stock. 

The  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  attempting  to  raise  every  thing  required  for 
use  or  pleasure  in  our  own  limited  territory,  or  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
Scriptures — "  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles" — has  done 
more  to  provoke  wars  than  almost  any  other  single  cause.  To  be  independent 
of  all  aid  from  other  nations,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  perfection  of  political 
greatness,  although  such  a  state  is  no  more  desirable  than  that  perfect  isolation 
of  every  individual  in  the  state,  which  should  render  him  independent  of  seeking 
the  aid  or  good-will  of  any  other  persons  than  the  members  of  his  own  family.  On 
the  contrary, — as,  in  social  life,  the  very  dependence  which  men  necessarily  feel 
on  the  justice,  kindness,  and  courtesy  of  others,  induces  them  to  purchase  these 
pleasures  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  virtues  towards  their  fellow-men,  and  even 
to  secure  them  by  payments  of  this  nature  in  advance  ;  so,  among  nations, 
nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  forbearance,  friendly  intercourse,  urbanity,  and 
mutual  aid  in  time  of  need,  as  their  being  each  dependent  on  the  other  for  the 
sale  of  their  own  surplus  produce,  and  for  the  purchase  of  what  they  themselves 
needed,  but  which  they  left  to  others  to  prepare  or  grow.  Every  commodity  on 
earth  would  then  be  produced  in  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  as  to  quality, 
and  at  the  lowest  expense  of  labour,  wealth,  or  care.  Innumerable  ships  and 
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men  would  be  employed  in  their  conveyance  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to 
another.  Nature,  science,  and  art  would  be  no  longer  outraged  by  the  violation 
of  all  their  laws  and  precepts,  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  climate  and  the  soil  of  all  countries,  produce  all  things ;  and  nations  would 
then  become  so  linked  together,  by  the  strong  yet  silken  ties  of  mutual  and 
reciprocal  intercourse  and  dependence,  that  war  between  the  people  of  UNO 
separate  states  would  be  as  great  a  derangement  of  the  general  welfare  as  a 
war  between  two  provinces  in  any  single  nation  ;  and  the  people  of  every  civi- 
lized country,  thus  having  an  equal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  commerce  and 
peace,  whatever  ruler  might  be  senseless  enough  to  declare  hostilities  would  find 
himself  without  the  requisite  number  of  ignorant  and  slavish  instruments  to  act 
upon  it;  or  in  any  case  he  would  soon  have  his  intoxication  sobered,  by  the  ge- 
neral authority  which  all  men  now  exercise  in  communities  to  stay  the  progress 
of  brawls  and  violence,  fatal  to  the  general  peace. 

27. — Repeated  Efforts  in  favor  of  Unfettered  Commerce. 
It  will  not  be  considered  either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place  if  I  should  shew , 
that  new  as  this  peculiar  developement  of  my  views  on  finance,  representation, 
the  national  debt,  education,  &c.,  may  appear  to  some, — the  end  and  aim  of  all 
the  improvements  proposed  being  to  give  the  utmost  encouragement  to  know- 
ledge, industry,  and  enterprize,  and  to  crown  the  whole  by  unfettered  freedom 
of  trade, — they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  thought  and  act  of  my  public 
life.  To  advance  these  views,  I  contended  single-handed  against  a  powerful  and 
despotic  government  in  India,  by  whom  I  was  banished,  and  ultimately  ruined 
for  my  pains.  To  follow  up  in  England  a  career  thus  cut  short  in  India,  I  have 
since  devoted  seven  years  of  unremitting  perseverance  to  the  same  great  cause : 
first,  by  numerous  expensive  yet  essential  publications,  and  next  by  journies 
and  visits  to  every  town  of  importance  in  England ;  during  all  which  I  never 
once  permitted  any  consideration  of  gain,  ease,  health,  comfort,  or  convenience, 
to  deter  me  for  a  moment  from  this  pursuit,  which  has  been  attended  with  a 
moral  success  as  marked  as  that  in  India,  but  with  pecuniary  sacrifices  nearly 
as  great: — the  losses  incurred  by  me  in  these  two  countries,  during  the  twelve 
years  that  I  have  given  all  my  time  and  energies  to  the  exposure  of  despotism 
and  monopoly,  and  the  advocacy  of  just  government  and  free  trade,  having 
been  little  short  of  £50,000,  or  on  an  average  about  £4000  a-ycar.  Even  in 
the  temporary  relaxation  which  these  labours  suffered  by  my  visit  to  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  the  government  and  people  of  that  country  in  sup- 
porting the  Expedition  round  the  Globe,  by  which  I  proposed  to  realize  the 
objects  I  had  so  often  pointed  out  as  desirable  to  be  accomplished  by  others,  I 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  maintain  the  crusade  against  the  restrictive 
system,  and  to  plead  for  freedom  of  trade.  In  proof  of  this,  I  take  lea\e  t.« 
insert  a  portion  of  a  short  address,  made  at  a  banquet  given  to  a  deputation  from 
Manchester,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  Paris,  in  October  last,  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  invited  among  the  English  guests.  It  was  as  follows : 

"  I  have  heard,  Gentlemen,  with  great  delight,  the  sentiments  that  lrt\e  boon 
so  well  expressed,  and  so  cordially  received,  at  this  hospitable  and  >]v 
entertainment ;  and  being  willing  to  bear  my  humble  share  in  the   duty  nl' 
strengthening  the  feelings  and  the  convictions  out  of  which  this  union  of  the 
two  nations  has  originated,  I  desire  also  to  add  to  what  ha*  gone  bolero.  :\ 
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th;it  \\ill,  1  hope,  be  deemed  quite  as  worthy  of  your  approbation,  and  quite  as 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  that  has  brought  us  together ;  and  sitting,  as  I  do, 
between  two  distinguished  friends  of  freedom,  in  every  sense,  Mons.  Odilon 
Barrot  on  the  one  side,  and  Mons.  Jean  Baptiste  Say  on  the  other,  it  is  with 
more  than  usual  pleasure  that  I  embody  the  spirit  of  the  labours  of  both,  in 
proposing  k  Freedom  of  Commerce  between  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.' 

"You  have  heard,  Sirs,  and  heard  truly,  of  the  vast  wealth,  industry,  and 
productive  powers  of  Manchester ;  and  we  all  know,  because  we  feel  and  enjoy 
them,  the  beautiful  climate,  the  fertile  country,  and  the  rich  natural  produc- 
tions of  France:  each  has  more  than  its  own  inhabitants  can  consume,  of  that 
which  it  respectively  produces ;  and  each,  therefore,  must  desire  to  exchange 
that  surplus  for  what  it  needs  from  others.  What  hinders  the  accomplishment 
of  this  natural  and  most  useful  of  all  desires,  but  the  existence  of  those  absurd 
restrictions,  those  unjust  monopolies,  those  exclusive  privileges,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  source  of  ignorance  and  selfishness,  that  has  caused  political 
enslavement  and  degradation,  wherever  it  exists ;  and,  flowing  from  the  same 
fountain  head,  produces  the  same  pernicious  streams?  Your  wisdom,  your 
virtue,  and  your  heroism,  have  broken  down  the  strong  holds  of  the  one ;  let 
me  conjure  you  to  complete  your  labours,  by  aiding  us  to  destroy  for  ever  the 
barriers  of  the  other :  your  triumph  will  not  be  complete  till  this  has  been 
achieved.  In  England,  we  are  drenched  and  poisoned  by  the  execrable  refuse 
of  the  wines  of  other  countries,  instead  of  being  permitted  at  once  to  cheer  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  the  delicious  vintages  of  France  :  your  Chablis,  your 
Chambertin,  your  Champagne,  and  your  Bourdeaux.  Even  the  corn  of  France 
must  not  be  eaten  by  us,  but  under  impositions  most  galling  and  severe  ;  and 
thus  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  God  and  nature  have  given  to  your  beautiful 
portion  of  the  globe,  can  only  be  regarded  by  us  at  a  distance,  with  desire,  but 
without  hope  :  while  you  again,  in  your  turn,  cannot  enjoy  the  fabrics  of  our 
industry  and  skill,  without  impediments  that  oppress  you  in  their  turn. 

"  Fatal  and  destructive  error !  Would  you  not  rather  that  we  should  share  with 
you  the  enjoyment  of  your  productions,  by  taking  from  you  that  useless  surplus 
what  you  cannot  yourselves  consume  ;  and  that  we  should  open  to  you  as  freely, 
the  exhaustless  stores  of  that  superabundance  which  we  have,  and  much  of 
which  you  need  ?  I  read  in  your  countenances  complete  and  cordial  assent ; 
and  I  rejoice  at  it  as  the  harbinger  of  much  future  good.  I  have  been  for 
many  years  past, — as  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Say,  knows  well,  for  he  is  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  same  good  cause, — endeavouring  to  bring  Europe  and  Asia  into 
closer  and  more  advantageous  relations  with  each  other,  by  means  of  unfettered 
commerce :  but  how  much  more  productive  of  good  will  such  an  intercourse 
become,  if  at  the  same  time,  Europe  itself  shall  be  united  ;  and  each  of  the 
countries  composing  it,  shall  be  able  to  develope  fully  their  respective  sources 
of  wealth,  by  exchanging  their  products  freely  for  the  products  of  other  lauds  ? 

"  Yes,  Sirs,  this  is  yet  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  to  this,  I  hope,  ere  long, 
the  talents  and  labours  of  the  regenerators  of  France,  and  the  reformers  of 
England,  will  be  equally  and  co-operatively  directed.  We  are  full  of  the 
elements  of  productive  power  ;  and,  with  their  free  exercise,  no  bounds  can  be 
set  to  our  wealth.  You  have  a  soil  and  climate,  bountiful  and  beautiful  beyond 
description ;  and  a  capacity  and  intelligence  in  your  population,  which  rank  you 
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among  the  first  of  nations.  If  our  joint  power  be  but  exercised  with  wisdom  mid 
justice,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  by  a  careful  combination  of  such  elements 
as  these — natural  fertility,  mechanical  skill,  and  useful  knowledge,  in  every 
branch — we  may  be  the  source  of  great  happiness  to  ourselves :  and,  if  we  are 
but  generous  enough  to  diffuse  those  blessings  widely  among  others,  we  may 
become  also  the  benefactors  of  the  world.  I  propose,  therefore,  with  great 
satisfaction, '  Freedom  of  Commerce  between  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.' " — 
This  toast  was  drunk  with  great  applause. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris,  having  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  king, 
with  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  with  the  ministers  of  state  and 
public  men  in  every  department,  on  the  subject  of  my  Voyage,  the  plan  of  which 
received  their  cordial  approbation, — and  having  delivered,  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  king,  a  course  of  lectures,  first  in  English,  and  then  in  French, 
at  the  Athenee  Royal,  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  more  free  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  people  of  Europe  and  the  people  of  Asia  generally, — I 
drew  up,  with  the  permission  of  Mons.  Lafiitte,  the  minister  of  finance,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  council,  the  following  : — 

28 — Proposed  Plan  for  reviving  the  Commerce  of  France. 
In  every  part  of  France  the  stagnation  of  commerce  is  the  subject  of  general 
complaint ;  and  as  the  welfare  and  stability  of  every  state  must  depend  greatly 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  there  is 
no  question  of  greater  importance,  or  that  has  a  stronger  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  French  Ministry  than  this :  namely — "  By  what  means  can  the  com- 
merce of  France  be  most  speedily  and  most  effectively  revived  ?  " 

If  we  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  evil,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  these — 
first,  an  inadequacy  in  the  means  of  consumption  as  compared  with  the  means 
of  production  :  and  secondly,  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  mercantile  sta- 
bility, which  suspends  even  the  ordinary  operations  of  these  already  inadequate 
means. 

By  the  first  of  these  causes,  goods  of  every  kind  are  multiplied  to  great  accu- 
mulation beyond  the  existing  demand :  and  prices  fall  by  reason  of  the  known 
superabundance  thus  produced.  By  the  second,  the  fall  of  prices  is  taken  to 
be  the  symptom  of  an  approaching  crisis,  from  which  every  one  is  desirous  of 
escaping,  and  therefore  contracts  his  operations  of  expenditure  till  confidence  is 
restored. 

A  knowledge  of  these  sources  of  the  evil,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
best  to  be  applied  ;  which  are  simply  these. — Establish  a  just  proportion 
between  the  means  of  consumption  and  the  means  of  production,  and  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  commercial  affairs. 

If  the  power  of  production  be  already  greatly  in  advance  beyond  the  means 
of  consumption,  there  are  only  two  possible  modes  of  restoring  the  balance- 
between  them  ;  the  first  is,  to  arrest  the  former  in  its  too  rapid  march  ;  tin- 
second,  to  accelerate  the  latter  till  it  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  its  competitor. 

The  first  of  these  is  impossible,  without  a  great  destruction  of  existing  pro- 
perty, and  without  extreme  injustice  to  the  right  which  every  man  has.  to  nx- 
his  inventive  faculties  to  augment  the  productive  powers  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 
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The  second  is  then  the  only  alternative  left;  and  this  is  happily  just,  practica- 
hle,  and  efi'eetive  ;  capable  of  producing  immense  immediate  benefit,  of  esta- 
blishing a  most  important  public  principle,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
great  future  good ;  as  well  as  of  restoring  that  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
affairs,  which,  added  to  an  increased  consumption  of  the  superabundance  pro- 
duced, can  alone  relieve  the  existing  embarrassments  of  trade,  or  avert  the 
more  dreadful  calamity  of  a  crisis  that  will  augment  in  weight  by  every  day  of 
increased  protraction. 

The  ex-rain isters  of  France,  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  purest  motives,  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  great  commercial  difficulty,  and  avowed  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  when  they  voted  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  an  advance  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  to  prop  up  falling  establish- 
ments, and  to  keep  many  thousand  workmen  still  in  employ. 

If  these  thirty  millions  had  been  actually  expended  by  the  government,  in  the 
purchase  of  existing  merchandize,  either  for  exportation  to  distant  countries,  or 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  necessitous  at  home,  so  that  it  effectually 
drew  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  for  actual  consumption,  the  surplus 
stores  that  now  fill  their  magazines,  it  would  have  been  a  real  relief  to  all  these 
branches  of  trade ;  for  in  that  case  the  thousands  of  workmen  might  be  use- 
fully and  profitably  employed  in  replacing  the  goods  thus  purchased  and 
consumed,  and  the  evil  of  superabundance  beyond  the  means  of  sale,  would 
not  have  recurred  until  the  goods  so  consumed  had  all  been  reproduced  again. 

But  as  the  sum  advanced  by  the  ministers  was  merely  a  loan  to  differ- 
ent establishments,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  in  a  given  period ;  as  no  goods 
were  purchased  either  for  distant  exportation,  or  for  home  consumption,  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  new  power  of  production  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  greatest  misfortune  it  was  to  have  produced,  in  relation  to  the 
means  of  sale,  far  too  much  already ;  the  evil  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
alleviated  by  the  thirty  millions  thus  advanced.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  gained  by 
it,  except  a  temporary  and  deceitful  calm  ;  during  which  the  evil  of  excessive 
production  beyond  the  means  of  consumption  will  go  on  increasing ;  and  thus 
the  elements  of  a  new  tempest  will  be  gathering  fresh  strength  every  day,  so 
as  to  make  the  crisis  only  more  terrible  when  it  next  arrives.  If  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  be  unable  to  meet  their 
private  engagements  now  :  how  will  it  be  possible,  without  new  means  of 
accelerating  consumption,  for  them  to  repay  the  advances  made  to  them  by 
the  state  ;  when  their  surplus  produce  shall  have  been  increased  still  more,  by 
means  of  these  advances,  beyond  the  power  of  sale  ;  when  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  will  be  lower,  by  reason  of  this  abundance,  and  when  no  sacrifice  will 
turn  goods  into  money,  or  avert  the  bursting  of  the  storm  ? 

What  is  wanted  to  relieve  the  stagnant  commerce  of  France,  is  not  the 
advance  of  capital  by  the  state,  in  order  to  augment  production ;  but  the 
giving,  by  some  appropriate  encouragement,  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to 
consumption,  and  favouring,  by  every  possible  way,  the  sale  of  the  existing 
superabundance  before  new  supplies  are  created. 

The  science  of  political  economy  has  established  this  most  important  truth, — 
that  monopolies,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions,  are  as  injurious  to  the  welfare 
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of  nations,    as  the  fetters  of  any  other  kind  that  may  he  imposed  on  the  free 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  men. 

Nevertheless,  such  monopolies,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions,  are  maintained 
by  some  nations,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  necessary  retaliations  for  similar 
impositions  existing  elsewhere ;  and  it  thus  happens,  that  with  the  ministers 
and  people  of  countries  in  which  the  importance  of  free  commerce  is  most 
highly  appreciated  and  best  understood,  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  be  the  first 
to  carry  it  into  practice,  from  the  fear  that  a  corresponding  disposition  to  meet 
such  an  advance,  might  not  be  found  in  those  other  nations  to  whom  this  free- 
dom of  commerce  might  be  first  offered. 

Jt  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  value  of  free  trade,  like  the  value  of  truth, 
virtue,  or  justice,  does  not  depend  upon  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  it  by  others; 
but  that  it  would  be  beneficial  on  the  whole  to  the  nation  that  would  first  admit 
it  among  themselves,  whether  other  people  followed  their  example  or  not. 

Being  unwilling,  however,  to  excite  any  undue  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  this  great  principle  of  unlimited  freedom  of 
trade,  I  shall  not  propose  this  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  stagnation  of  com- 
merce in  France,  but  confine  myself  to  the  proposition  of  a  mode  by  which  the 
fair  operation  of  this  principle  may  be  tried,  for  a  limited  period,  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  for  a  specific  object ;  in  short  on  a  basis  of  such  perfect  safety,  as  will 
leave  open  the  power  of  rectifying  any  inconvenience  that  may  be  apprehended 
to  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  It  will  preserve  the  existing  laws 
in  full  force  for  every  other  operation  excepting  only  the  experiment  proposed  ; 
and  it  will  leave  to  the  ministry  the  power  of  determining,  by  actual  expe- 
rience, whether  the  free  or  the  restrictive  system  of  commerce  is  best. 

The  ultimate  object  that  I  propose,  is  to  cause  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of 
francs  to  be  expended  in  Paris  alone,  in  the  course  of  about  three  months ; 
twenty-five  millions  in  the  actual  purchase  of  French  produce  and  manufactures 
of  every  sort  and  kind,  for  exportation  to  and  sale  in  England ;  and  twenty- 
five  millions  in  the  probable  collateral  expenditure  arising  from  out  of  the  first 
operation  itself;  and,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  local  and  immediate  benefit 
which  this  will  produce  to  the  whole  French  nation,  without  taking  a  single 
franc  from  the  public  revenue,  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  of  this 
transaction,  which  will  no  doubt  be  considerable,  to  two  great  and  interesting 
objects ;  the  first,  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monument  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
in  honor  of  the  reciprocal  friendship  now  so  happily  established  between  the 
English  and  French  people ;  the  second,  to  the  support  of  a  joint  expedition  by 
these  two  nations,  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  discovery,  commerce,  and 
civilization,  in  the  distant,  but  rich,  populous,  and  productive  regions  of  the 
Eastern  world. 

The  mode  by  which  I  propose  to  effect  this,  will  be  new,  striking,  and 
original ;  but  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  existing 
ministries  of  both  Mngland  and  France,  forbids  me  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  its  novelty  will  be  any  objection,  if  its  utility  be  well  established  ;  [ 
proceed,  therefore,  to  detail  the  nature  of  my  plan. 
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I  ;isk,  then,  the  government  of  France  to  authorise  me  to  communicate  to 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  their  permission  to  import  from 
thence,  free  of  all  tax,  duty,  or  impost  whatsoever,  the  amount  of  one  million 
sterling  of  British  goods ;  the  proceeds  of  which,  to  the  same  amount,  to  be 
re-invested  in  the  purchase  of  one  million  sterling's  worth  of  French  produce 
and  manufactures,  for  exportation  to  and  sale  in.  England  :  thus  relieving  the 
commerce  of  France,  by  an  actual  purchase  to  the  extent  named,  of  its  present 
superabundant  merchandise  in  every  branch. 

To  realize  to  France  the  full  advantages  which  this  operation  is  calculated 
to  create,  I  propose  the  security  of  the  following  conditions: — 

First— That  the  British  goods  imported  shall  be  in  the  greatest  possible 
variety,  so  that  no  disproportionate  quantity  of  any  one  sort  or  kind  shall  pre- 
dominate over  the  other ;  but  that  the  importations  shall  include  specimens  of 
every  description  of  article  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

Secondly — That  they  shall  be  imported  by  the  way  of  Havre,  Rouen,  and 
the  Seine,  and  not  opened  either  for  inspection  or  sale  until  their  arrival 
at  Paris. 

Thirdly — That  they  shall  not  be  distributed  among  the  purchasers,  except 
from  some  great  central  depot  in  the  capital,  fixed  on  by  the  government  itself. 

Fourthly— That  no  portion  whatever  of  the  amount  arising  from  the  sale 
shall  be  remitted  to  England  in  money;  but  that  the  sums  produced  shall  be 
deposited,  as  fast  as  they  are  realized,  in  the  bank  of  France,  there  to  remain, 
until  ultimately  employed  in  the  exclusive  purchase  of  French  produce  and 
manufactures,  in  equal  variety  to  those  brought  from  England,  including  speci- 
mens of  every  thing  made  or  produced  in  France,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  same 
route  of  the  Seine,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  and  there  embarked  in  French  ships  to 
England  for  sale. 

Fifthly — That  the  profits  arising  from  this  transaction — that  is,  the  sum  that 
may  remain  in  the  bank  of  France  after  the  re-investment  of  the  one  million 
sterling,  (the  prime  cost  of  the  English  goods)  in  French  articles,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  charges — be  divided  into  three  equal  portions. 

Sixthly — The  first  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  given  to  the  proprietors  or 
importers  of  the  goods  brought  from  England  for  this  public  sale. 

Seventhly — The  second  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  employed  in  the  erection 
of  a  public  monument  in  some  part  of  Paris,  after  a  design  from  French  artists, 
to  be  mutually  approved  by  the  contracting  parties,  suitable  to  the  comme- 
moration of  this  friendly,  liberal^  and  advantageous  example  of  the  reciprocal 
interchange  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  two  countries. 

Eighthly — The  third  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the 
expedition  round  the  globe,  now  preparing  under  my  direction,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  discovery,  commerce,  and  civilization,  in  the  eastern  seas,  in  the  ultimate 
benefits  of  which  England  and  France  may  be  made  equal  participators. 

The  local  advantages  that  would  result  to  Paris  alone  by  its  being  thus  made, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  great  central  depot  for  the  interchange  of  the  productive 
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industry  of  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  would  be  immense,  because  of 
the  enormous  number  of  visitors  and  purchasers  that  would  be  thus  attracted  to 
the  capital  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  If,  for  instance,  the  authority  to  m 
this  free  importation  should  be  accorded  in  the  present  month,  it  might  be  at 
once  announced  throughout  all  Europe  that  in  the  great  week  of  July,  \\hrn 
the  weather  would  be  favorable  for  travellers  visiting  Paris,  and  the  days  long 
for  such  an  exhibition,  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  anniversary  of  the  late 
happy  revolution  would  be  celebrated,  would  be  the  opening  in  Paris  of  an 
immense  and  splendid  museum,  containing  specimens  of  e\ery  description  of 
article  produced  or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  corresponding  museum 
containing  specimens  of  every  article  grown  or  made  in  France,  for  ultimate 
exchange  with  each  other,  and  for  reciprocal  consumption  in  the  two  countries 
named. 

Such  an  announcement,  if  given  early,  and  with  all  due  authority,  would 
attract  to  the  capital,  at  the  period  spoken  of,  at  least  10,000  visitors  alone  from 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  who  would  come  merely  to  see  collected 
together  in  one  spot,  the  finest  specimens  of  human  skill  that  the  whole  world 
could  produce ;  but  which  no  expenditure  of  time  or  money  could  enable  them 
to  see  under  such  advantageous  circumstances  again  at  any  period  of  their  lives. 

The  attraction  to  purchasers  would  be  still  stronger,  because  every  one  who 
lives  by  supplying  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  others,  soon  learns  that  novelty, 
variety,  and  beauty,  are  charms  that  operate  most  powerfully  on  his  customers  ; 
and  accordingly,  tradesmen  from  every  provincial  town  in  France,  as  well  as 
from  many  of  the  adjoining  countries,  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Paris,  during  this  anniversary  of  the  great  week,  because,  while  gratifying 
their  patriotism  or  their  curiosity,  they  might  hope  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their 
journey  by  selecting  from  the  great  museum  of  manufactures  opened  at  Paris 
(in  which  every  thing  that  is  rare  and  curious,  costly  and  magnificent,  useful 
and  cheap,  might  be  found  in  endless  variety,)  such  articles  as  might  be  best 
adapted  for  sale  in  the  town  to  which  he  would  return,  and  where  a  correspond- 
ing profit  might  be  realized  on  his  purchase.  It  would  be  a  moderate  expec- 
tation to  believe  that  100,000  buyers  might  be  drawn  to  Paris  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  this  cause  alone. 

If  to  the  mere  visitors  from  curiosity,  and  the  purchasers  of  British  goods, be 
added  those  who  would  come  as  sellers,  bringing  their  French  produce  to  the 
French  museum,  and  thus  relieving  themselves  of  their  superabundant  stocks, 
it  might  be  deemed  quite  probable  that  200,000  persons  at  least  would  be 
added  to  the  population  of  Paris. 

It  would  be  needless  to  shew  in  detail,  how  such  an  influx  of  persons  and 
money  into  the  capital,  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  by  each 
new  comer,  among  its  permanent  inhabitants,  would  infuse  new  life  hit" 
branch  of  commerce  in  the  capital  itself.     Some  of  the  most  splendid  citit  -  of 
the  ancient  world  owed  all  their  wealth  and  grandeur  to  this  single  cause, 
namely,  the  constant  attraction  of  population  by  these  great  commercial  -; 
lations  of  exchange,  having  indeed  no  other  sources  of  gain.    Such  \\ere,  in  the 
remotest  times,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  Pha-nieia  ;    Alexandria,  in  Kgypt  ;  and 
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Palmyra,  in  the  Desert  of  Syria ;  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  Aden,  in  Arabia ; 
Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  Europe. 
The  operation  of  the  same  principle  is  felt  every  year  in  London  and  Paris,  each 
of  which,  when  emptied  of  its  wealthy  inhabitants,  is  dull,  gloomy,  and  inac- 
tive ;  and  each  of  which,  when  replenished  by  a  returning  population,  which  the 
court  and  senate  bring  in  their  train,  is  inspired  with  new  commercial  life  by 
increased  expenditure,  and  augmented  circulation.  The  great  commercial  fairs 
of  Kiachta,  in  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  »the  Chinese  empire  ;  of  Astrakhan,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea;  of  Hurdwar,  in  the  north  of  India;  and  of  Leipsic,  in  Ger- 
many, are  still  existing  examples  of  great  annual  benefit  springing  from  the 
source  described  ;  while  the  great  city  of  Mecca,  the  Palmyra  of  modem  times, 
though  surrounded  by  burning  and  barren  sands,  and  without  a  single  pleasure 
to  offer  to  its  visitors,  draws  to  itself,  under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  pilgrim- 
age, but  in  reality  by  the  magic  wand  of  commercial  interest,  and  the  hope  of 
gain,  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the  Moham- 
medan world. 

The  effect  of  these  great  trading  journies  to  the  different  places  named  is 
two-fold ;  for  first,  each  of  the  exchanging  traders  finds  sufficient  benefit  from 
his  purchases  and  sales  to  repay  all  the  costs  of  his  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  to 
leave  him  an  adequate  profit  as  a  compensation  for  his  time  and  trouble ;  while 
the  cities  themselves,  which  are  the  scenes  of  these  great  assemblages  of  mer- 
chants, benefit  so  largely  by  the  concourse  of  people  drawn  to  them  during  their 
stay,  as  to  acquire  wealth  enough  to  maintain  their  whole  population  in  com- 
parative ease,  until  the  next  returning  pilgrimage  or  fair  shall  renew  their  annual 
sources  of  gain. 

The  assembling  of  parliament  in  England,  the  triennial  musical  festivals,  the 
thronging  of  visitors  at  particular  seasons  to  the  watering  places,  are  all  illustra- 
tions, on  a  small  scale,  of  the  same  principle ;  but  the  attraction  I  propose  for 
Paris  being  so  much  greater  than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen,  and 
mingling  together  the  powerful  motives  of  rational  and  scientific  curiosity  with 
the  love  of  gain,  would  draw  together  a  greater  concourse  of  people,  and  conse- 
quently produce  a  more  powerfully  beneficial  effect  than  any  effort  of  a  similar 
kind  that  ever  preceded  it. 

If  Paris  itself  would  benefit  thus  largely  by  the  plan  I  propose,  every  de- 
partment of  France  would  be  more  or  less  a  participator  in  the  advantages  thus 
produced.  The  transit  of  the  merchandize  from  Havre,  by  way  of  Rouen,  and 
the  Seine,  would  necessarily  give  great  employment  to  ships,  boats,  men,  and 
horses,  in  the  way.  The  journeys  of  strangers,  whether  as  mere  visitors  or  as 
purchasers,  would  benefit  all  the  departments  through  which  they  would  have 
to  pass.  The  transport  of  French  goods  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  where 
they  would  alone  be  purchased  with  the  money  produced  by  the  English  sales, 
would  give  new  life  and  activity  to  the  canals,  roads,  carriages,  waggons, 
horses  and  people,  employed  in  their  conveyance,  and  relieve,  beyond  any 
other  plan  that  could  be  devised,  the  commerce  of  France  from  the  stagnation 
that  now  afflicts  it ;  for  as  when  a  mighty  river  that  has  been  obstructed  in  its 
flow  by  ice,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  genial  approach  of  summer,  all  the  supply- 
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ing  rills  and  rivulets  that  feed  it  are  set  in  motion  also  :  so,  though  Pari- 
would  apparently  be  the  most  active  scene,  every  village  and  every  cottage 
lying  near  the  roads  communicating  with  the  capital,  in  whatever  direction,  <>i 
however  remote,  would  feel  its  influence  also. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  by  admitting  the  million 's-worth  of  English  goods, 
free  of  all  duty  or  impost,  the  revenue  of  the  state  would  lose  any  of  its  receipts: 
— Certainly  not:  for,  without  such  a  permission  as  this,  the  goods  will  i, 
come.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  million's-worth  of  French  goods 
would  be  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  whether  the  English  were  ad- 
mitted freely  or  not.  No  such  thing  would  happen.  The  very  stagnation 
complained  of,  arises  entirely  from  all  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  of 
France  possessing  already  as  much  as  they  are  disposed  to  purchase,  of  articles 
familiar  to  them,  and  of  which  they  buy  only  what  is  indispensable.  Take,  as 
as  an  example,  therefore,  a  family  thus  provided,  and  it  would  hi-  diflicult  to 
make  them  expend  100  francs  in  anything  of  French  produce,  of  whieh 
they  have  enough  already.  But  lead  the  same  family  through  a  museum 
filled  with  every  thing  that  is  new,  striking,  curious,  and  fashionable,  because 
rare  and  not  always  easy  of  access,  and  they  will  be  tempted  to  expend  1,000 
francs  to  surround  themselves  with  what  they  before  could  not  have  possessed. 
Will  it  be  thought  that  the  1,000  francs  thus  excited  or  drawn  from  the  rich,  or 
the  moderately  wealthy,  is  expended  in  the  encouragement  of  British  indu-try 
exclusively  P  No  such  thing.  The  whole  amount  is  to  be  ultimately  expended 
in  French  articles  to  be  exported  to  England  for  sale :  and  therefore  the  real 
effect  of  the  plan  will  be  to  cause  an  expenditure  of  1,000  francs  in  support  of 
French  industry,  where  100  only  would  have  been  expended  without  it 
sides  all  the  collateral  good  arising  from  the  immense  expenditure  of  nion 
lodgings,  provisions,  conveyance,  amusements,  journals,  books,  and  the  endless 
variety  of  channels  into  which  money  would  flow  ;  thus  making  the  rich 
tribute,  by  a  voluntary,  agreeable,  and  useful  expenditure  of  their  wealth,  to 
reward  the  industry  and  skill  of  their  humbler  countrymen. 

The  devotion  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  the  two  objects  already  named, 
would  crown  the  whole  with  appropriate  honour  and  reward.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  always  given  liberal  patronage  to  the  arts  ;  and,  but  the  other  day, 
when  30  millions  were  voted  for  the  relief  of  trade,  300,000  francs  were  aN.  >  A  .  .t.-.l 
to  defray  the  cost  of  bringing  from  Egypt  two  granite  obelisks  to  axiom  the  capital 
of  France.  The  monument  to  be  erected  out  of  the  second  portion  of  the  profits 
of  this  proposed  operation  will  not  cost  the  state  a  single  sow*,  and  w  ill  be  more 
beautiful,  more  appropriate,  and  more  popularly  acceptable  than  one  arising  from 
almost  any  other  source.  The  French  government  has  also  been  a  liberal  pro 
moter  of  Voyages  of  Discovery,  and  has  expended  some  millions  on  that  objtrt 
alone.  The  third  portion  of  the  profits  proposed  will  aid  an  Expedition  1. 
far  higher  objects  than  mere  discover)',  or  mere  science;  because  uniting  com- 
merce and  civilization  with  these,  and  therefore  perfecting  all  that  h:is  gone 
before. 

This  Expedition  has  already  received  the  high  approbation  of  the  K 
Families  of  England  and  France,  of  the  leading  nobility  and  men  of  scion 
both  countries,  and  of  the  community  of  both  nations  generally.  All  that  is 
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wanted  to  complete  its  success,  is,  that  the  respective  governments  of  both  should 
crown  the  efforts  which  the  zeal  of  individuals  began.  This,  then,  is  a  mode 
in  which  they  can  assist  it,  without  asking  from  the  state  a  solitary  franc.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  mere  permission  to  effect  the  importation  of  merchandize 
proposed;  and  this  the  government  of  France  can  grant,  if  so  disposed.  That 
the  government  of  England  will  meet  such  an  advance  in  a  liberal  spirit  of 
perfect  reciprocity,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  more  especially  since  the 
late  happy  changes  in  its  administration ;  while  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  England  may  be  equally  relied  on  for  their  cordial  co-operation 
with  France  in  so  great  an  undertaking  ;  particularly  after  the  manner  in 
which,  by  their  addresses,  deputations,  and  subscriptions,  they  have  evinced 
their  admiration  of  the ,  great  mass  of  the  regenerated  and  emancipated  people 
of  a  country  once  considered  their  enemies  and  rivals,  but  now  regarded  as 
their  neighbours  and  their  friends. 

I  submit,  therefore,  to  the  French  government,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  I 
propose  ;  I  ask  them  to  accord  to  me  the  permission  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
I  awrait  their  frank  and  early  reply. 

Paris,  Nov.  22, 1830.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 


To  this,  there  was  a  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  specific  answer  than  had 
at  first  been  imagined ;  but  having  attended  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with 
Mons.  Laffitte,  and  afterwards  driving  home  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  with  one  of  the  principal  secretaries,  Mons.  Thiers,  I  was  led  to  under- 
stand, that  highly  as  the  proposition  was  approved  by  those  who  were  sufficiently 
well  informed  on  the  advantages  of  free  trade  to  appreciate  the  benefits  that 
could  not  fail  to  result  from  such  an  exchange  being  carried  into  effect,  the 
Chamber  contained  so  large  a  portion  of  individuals  personally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  restrictions,  monopolies,  and  exclusive  privileges,  that  if  such  a 
proposition  were  brought  before  the  Deputies,  (and  without  their  sanction  it 
could  not  take  place),  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  its  success. 

Such  then,  was  the  fate  of  this  proposition,  which,  like  many  others  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  produced,  failed,  not  because  of  its  own  imperfections, 
but  because  it  interfered  with  the  interests  of  those  who  were  sufficiently  united 
to  carry  any  question  by  which  their  ;own  fortunes  might  be  increased,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat  every  measure  that  did  not  promise  them  an 
equivalent  of  individal  gain. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  my  proposed  plan  for  amending  the  system  of 
taxation  for  England  may  be  found  equally  unfavorable  to  some  existing  privi- 
leges, and  be  on  that  account  rejected ;  but  Time,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most 
impartial  of  judges,  will  award  to  both  of  these  plans,  that  for  France,  and  that 
for  England,  the  merit  of  being  at  least  founded  in  justice  and  benevolence, 
and  calculated  to  enlarge  rather  than  restrict  the  sphere  of  human  happiness. 


CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 


The  last  paragraph  that  I  have  written  has  unexpectedly  and  somewhat  pain- 
fully opened  up  to  me  a  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which  I  would  rather  not 
have  encountered,  had  I  the  power  of  preventing  it ;  hut  that  being  impossible, 
I  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  adverted  to,  in  full  operation  on  my  mind  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  most  manly  and  straightforward  course  to  express  them. 

I  have  learnt,  but  certainly  not  without  some  surprise,  that  there  are  many 
who  entertain  an  impression  of  my  want  of  steadiness  and  perseverance,  and 
who  think  it  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  any  man,  to  say  that  he  is  a  planner 
and  projector,  who  no  sooner  has  devised  one  thing  than  he  turns  to  another, 
and  who  never  remains  sufficiently  long  in  any  one  pursuit  to  accomplish  it 
thoroughly,  but  suffers  his  imagination  to  be  dazzled  by  others. 

Taking  this  as  a  reproach,  for  so  undoubtedly  it  is  meant,  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  myself  that  I  should  say  a  word  in  self-defence,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
short  one.  It  is  this : — From  my  earliest  youth  to  mature  manhood,  it  has 
been,  not  merely  my  habit,  but  my  delight,  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  improve- 
ment. I  feel  myself  to  be,  physically  and  muscularly,  as  well  as  mentally  and 
spiritually,  a  REFORMER.  I  never  find  any  thing  in  a  defective  state  without 
feeling  an  instinctive  desire  to  improve  it ;  and  this  applies  as  strongly  to  the 
rigging  and  the  tackling  of  a  ship,  the  laying  out  of  a  lawn  or  garden,  the 
arrangement  of  a  museum  or  a  library,  or  the  perfecting  any  given  piece  of 
machinery,  as  to  the  higher  objects  of  politics,  literature,  and  legislation.  The 
history  of  my  life,  always  acting  strongly  under  this  impulse,  has  been  full  of 
vicissitude  and  opposition ;  and  my  good  and  evil  fortune,  which  have  been 
nearly  equal,  have  each  proceeded  uniformly  from  the  same  cause.  I  have 
ALWAYS  been  successful,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  when  my  pursuits  have  been 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  merely  personal  or  individual  advantage.  I 
have  NEVER  been  so  when  my  energies  have  been  exerted  more  to  advance  the 
benefit  of  the  community  than  my  own.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because,  in  the 
first  case,  every  thing  depended  on  MYSELF  ;  and  I  was  never  deficient  in 
steadiness  or  perseverance ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  every  thing  depended  on 
OTHERS,  and  I  have  constantly  found  them  wanting  in  the  qualities  so  essential 
to  success. 

For  example  ;  as  to  the  pursuits  depending  on  myself.  I  went  to  sea  at  nine 
years  of  age,  without  education  and  without  patronage.  I  loved  my  profes- 
sion ;  I  advanced  in  it ;  and  before  I  was  twenty-one  I  attained  to  a  command, 
for  which  all  who  knew  me  considered  me  to  be  fully  qualified.  I  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  this;  and,  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  is  n^ual,  obtained  a 
competence  for  retirement.  As  far  as  depended  on  MYSELF,  then  (We. and  MY  OWN 
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perseverance,  all  that  it  could  accomplish  was  done.  I  lost  the  whole  of  this  by 
the  fires,  failures,  and  other  calamities  arising  out  of  the  plague  at  Malta,  in  1813, 
an  event  wholly  beyond  my  individual  power  to  alter  or  controul.  I  went  by 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  to  India ;  and  though  the  journey 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  yet,  every  thing  depending  on  MY  OWN  steadiness 
and  vigilance,  I  obtained  complete  success,  and  accomplished  all  my  wishes. 
In  India  I  established  the  Calcutta  Journal ;  and  the  success  of  this  also  greatly 
depending  on  MYSELF,  I  devoted  all  my  energies  with  so  much  steadiness  and 
perseverance  to  the  task,  that  in  two  short  years,  what  was  originally  purchased 
for  3000?.  became  of  the  saleable  value  of  40,000/.,  and  yielded  8000/.  sterling 
per  annum.  As  far  as  depended  ON  MYSELF,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  more 
successful.  I  was  subsequently  banished  from  the  management  of  that  pro- 
perty, and  it  was  ultimately  destroyed:  but  that  was  the  work  of  OTHERS,  and 
in  no  degree  fairly  attributable  to  any  deficiency  of  steadiness  or  perseverance 
in  me. 

In  England  the  differences  have  been  as  marked,  and  exactly  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  in  India.  In  my  prosecution  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  Mr.  Murray, 
and  of  the  two  Mr.  Bankes's,  where  every  thing  depended  on  MYSELF,  I  was 
eminently  successful  in  bringing  to  a  favourable  issue  proceedings  which  every 
one,  who  knew  their  difficulties,  had  deemed  almost  impossible.  In  the  sale 
of  the  Oriental  and  other  Journals,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
England,  as  the  details  of  their  publication,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  cir- 
culation, depended  wholly  on  OTHERS,  and  more  especially  when,  impelled  by 
a  steady  and  persevering  determination  to  excite  the  whole  country  on  the 
subject  of  THE  EAST  INDIA  MONOPOLY,  I  left  my  home  and  business  to  the 
management  of  others,  while  I  proceeded  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  this  one  great  object  of  my  life  and  labours,  my  own 
efforts  were  nullified  by  the  neglect  of  OTHERS  ; — but  in  no  case  had  I  ever  occa- 
sion to  feel  the  least  reproach  as  justly  applying  to  MYSELF. 

In  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  in  Birmingham,  in  Bristol,  in  Leeds,  in  Glas- 
gow, and  other  places  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  wish  was  expressed,  and 
propositions  were  even  openly  made  to  render  it  certain,  that  I  should  be  placed 
in  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  there  expounding  my  views  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  with  the  East : — but  there  it  ended.  For  MYSELF,  I  was  always  ready, 
always  willing,  and  always  anxious  to  forward  the  great  cause  to  which  I  had 
devoted  my  life,  whenever  and  wherever  I  could  be  enabled  to  do  so.  But 
though  MY  readiness  and  perseverance  never  failed:  that  of  OTHERS  was 
found  wanting: — suggestions  and  resolutions  were  all  that  came  from  them. 
That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  overdraw  this  picture,  I  have  placed  a  few  only 
out  of  a  host  of  similar  paragraphs,  in  the  APPENDIX. 

Since  these  commendations  were  bestowed  upon  my  labours,— unfollowed 
though  they  have  been,  by  any  thing  more  specific  or  substantial  than  mere 
words, — I  have  never  relaxed,  for  a  single  hour,  in  my  exertions.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  different  individuals  at  least,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  are  living  witnesses  to  those  efforts,  which  have  at  length  roused 
the  whole  country,  as  one  man,  against  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's exclusive  privileges  or  commercial  monopoly,  the  fate  of  which  may  now 
be  considered  to  be  sealed. 


Here  again,  in  all  that  depended  upon  MYSLM.  I  have  succeeded 
my  own,  and  beyond  every  other  person's  expectations.  If,  however,  by  these 
efforts  not  being  followed  up,  either  by  the  country,  or  within  the  Parliament, 
where  the  conflict  must  be  decided,  it  will  not  arise  from  any  unsteadiness  of 
MINE,  but  for  want  of  fidelity  and  perseverance  in  OTHERS. 

Voyage  round  the  Globe. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  proposed  voyage  round  the  globe,  by 
which  I  hoped  to  have  been  the  first  to  carry  into  actual  execution,  the  explo- 
rations, scientific,  moral,  and  commercial,  which  I  have  for  so  many  , 
enforcing  as  desirable  to  be  performed  by  others.  The  plan  of  that  voyage 
was  most  carefully  considered  and  prepared: — it  was  highly  approved,  hrloie 
it  was  made  public,  by  Lord  Brougham — no  mean  authority  on  matter-,  «>1 
scientific  and  moral  investigation — by  Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  Captain 
James  Horsburgh,  two  of  the  highest  authorities  as  maritime  and  hydrogra- 
phical  judges — and  by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  Gloucester,  Cambridge,  Devon- 
shire, Bedford,  and  Somerset — Lords  Lansdown,  Holland,  Grenville,  Durham, 
Milton,  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  such 
a  list  of  eminent  personages  in  every  rank,  as  could  leave  no  possible  doubt  of 
its  being  fairly  entitled  to  GENERAL  support. 

I  have  done  every  thing  that  depended  on  MYSELF  to  obtain  for  this  under- 
taking the  most  extensive  aid ;  and  if  my  existence  depended  on  the  issue,  I 
could  not  have  exercised  more  steady  or  persevering  zeal.  But  here  MY  duty 
and  MY  power  end.  The  amount  of  support  to  be  obtained  for  it  depends  not 
upon  myself,  but  on  OTHERS  ;  and  if  these  are  wanting,  shall  it  be  said  that  the 
failure  to  obtain  sufficient  aid  is  in  any  degree  to  be  justly  attributed  to  ME? — 
Let  the  Expedition  be  once  floated,  and  then  I  shall  be  willing  to  incur  this 
responsibility — for  then  it  will  be  under  MY  OWN  guidance  and  direction. 
But  till  then  I  may  say  that  if  OTHERS  would  only  do  the  tenth  part  of  that 
which  I  have  done  to  promote  this  object,  its  accomplishment  would  be  very 
near  at  hand. 

As  an  instance,  however,  of  the  extreme  scepticism  of  mankind — of  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  depreciate  the  plans  of  others — to  measure  their  value  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  assisted— to  judge  of  their  merits,  not  by  their  prin- 
ciples, but  by  their  result, — and  of  the  public  injustice  towards  those  who 
think  and  act  in  advance  of  the  tardy  conceptions  of  their  fellow  men,  the 
following  passage  may  be  given  from  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus : 

"  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  faint  under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  great  and  worthy  undertaking,  remember  that  eighteen  yean  elapsed  after 
Columbus  conceived  his  entcrprize,  before  he  was  enabled  to  carry/  it  into  et 
that  the  most  of  that  time  was  passed  in  almost  hopeless  solicitation,  amidst 
poverty,  neglect,  and  taunting  ridicule  ;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had  wasted 
away  in  the  struggle,  and  that  when  his  perseverance  was  finally  cro\\ned  with 
success,   (in  obtaining  the  necessary  aid  to  equip  his  vessel-,  and  proceed 
his  voyage),  he  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age.   1 1  is  example  <  ;idds  his  eloquent 
biographer)  should  teach  the  cnU-rpri/in.u'  ne\cr  to  de-pair." — p.  56. 
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What  may  be  the  period  that  must  elapse  before  an  Expedition,— nobler  than 
that  of  Columbus,  because  not  directed  to  conquest  and  plunder  as  the  reward 
of  discovery,  but  to  the  extension  of  free  commerce,  and  the  establishment  of 
knowledge  and  peace — shall  be  ready  to  depart,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
but  if  all  the  towns  of  England,  large  and  small,  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  our  maritime  and  mercantile  interests,  would  each  give  only  as 
much  as  is  expended  by  any  one  of  them  in  the  promoting  or  opposing,  as  the 
case  may  affect  their  particular  interests,  any  petty  turnpike  bill  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient;  and  if  they  saw  their  individual 
and  local  interests  in  its  success,  as  clearly  as  they  perceive  it  in  the  escape 
from  a  turnpike  toll,  they  would  do  so.  But  their  not  doing  so,  and  the  conse- 
quent slowness  with  which  the  project  may  advance  towards  completion,  are  in 
no  degree  attributable  to  a  want  of  steadiness  or  perseverance  in  MYSELF,  but  a 
want  of  corresponding  zeal  and  sympathy  in  OTHERS. 

Political  circumstances  of  great  excitement,  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  since  through  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  no  doubt  contributed  greatly 
to  increase  the  delay  ;  because  public  attention  in  every  quarter  is  now  so  ab- 
sorbed with  passing  and  with  pressing  events,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  moment's  attention  for  any  thing  else.  For  this  reason,  there  has  been 
a  temporary  suspension  of  any  appeals  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  on  the  subject  of  this  voyage,  which  some  may  therefore  have  thought 
was  abandoned.  But  though  the  public  appeals  have  not  been  continued,  the 
private  exertions  have  been  redoubled ;  and  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  realize 
the  requisite  amount,  so  as  to  put  the  expedition  in  motion. 

It  was  during  the  brief  and  occasional  intervals  only  which  an  almost  unre- 
mitting attention  to  this  object  barely  permitted,  that  the  thoughts  on  Taxation, 
Representation,  &c.,  embodied  in  the  foregoing  pages,  were  penned,  and  have 
been  got  with  great  rapidity  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  to  disarm  the  objection 
which  some  will  make,  as  to  this  being  "  another  neio  project"  that  I  have 
carried  these  concluding  remarks  to  their  present  length.  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  deviser  of  projects  and  plans;  and  if  my  wealth  were  equal 
to  my  zeal  for  the  public  good,  there  is  not  one  of  these  plans  that  should  not 
long  before  this  have  been  carried  into  execution  :  but  an  individual  filling  no 
high  office  can  do  little  more  than  devise  plans — it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  OTHERS 
that  he  can  realize  them.  Columbus  was  a  projector  of  plans  ;  Vasco  da  Gama 
followed  him,  and  both  succeeded.  Captains  Parry  and  Franklin  were  devisers 
of  projects ;  but  though  both  were  powerfully  aided,  they  both  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  ultimate  object  of  their  voyage,  and  polar  expeditions  are  abandoned. 
In  legislation,  every  step  in  advance  is  by  devising  of  plans.  The  Whigs,  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Grey's  celebrated  plan  of  reform,  in  1797,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  same  individual,  (since  ennobled  as  Earl  Grey,)  recently  coming  into  office, 
were  always  devising  and  planning,  and  always  defeated,  though  many  of  their 
decried  plans  were  at  last  actually  carried  into  execution  by  their  enemies. 
They  have  got  into  power,  and  now,  being  no  longer  dependent  on  OTHERS,  but 
being  able,  by  their  command  of  means,  both  to  plan  and  execute  for  them- 
selves, they  are  carrying  through  the  measures  devised  by  them  many  years  ago, 
and  must,  because  the  king  and  people  are  with  them,  ultimately  succeed. 
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The  great  end  of  my  humbler  life  has  been  to  explore  and  describe  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Oriental  World ;  to  expose  the  evils  of  its  monopoly  and  mis- 
government  ;  and  to  prevail  on  the  British  nation  to  demand  the  extinction  of 
those,  and  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  and  free  trade.  In  the  first, 
•which  depended  chiefly  on  MYSELF,  I  have  completely  succeeded.  In  tin 
which  depends  entirely  on  OTHERS,  the  issue  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
because  I  have  pursued  different  means  towards  the  attainment  of  this  end, — 
sometimes  by  one  description  of  exertion,  through  a  monthly,  a  weekly,  or  a  daily 
journal, — sometimes  by  another  kind  of  effort,  in  journeys,  and  lectures,  and  meet- 
ings, and  assemblies  ;  and,  lastly,  by  endeavouring  to  place  myself  in  a  still  more 
commanding  situation,  by  which  both  my  present  and  my  future  power  to  carry 
into  effect  the  views  I  have  so  uniformly  maintained  would  be  greatly  increased, 
let  it  not  therefore  be  said  that  I  am  unsteady  and  deficient  in  perseverance.  I 
know  and  feel  the  insinuation  to  be  most  undeserved.  I  have  steadily  pursued 
one  great  object  only  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life.  I  have  persevered  in 
that  pursuit,  notwithstanding  it  caused  my  ruin,  and  still  keeps  me  from  obtain- 
ing redress.  I  will  persevere  still,  notwithstanding  the  coldness,  and  the  jealousy , 
and  the  taunts  of  others,  for  nothing  shall  deter  me  from  my  course  ;  though,  like 
the  ship  assailed  by  tempests,  and  opposed  by  adverse  winds,  I  may  be  compelled 
to  shape  that  course  accordingly,  and  try  every  tack  by  which  I  can  most 
safely  and  most  rapidly  approach  my  ultimate  destination. 

If  it  should  happen  therefore,  as  perhaps  it  may,  that  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples I  have  developed  in  the  preceding  pages  should  be  such  as  to  excite  a 
desire  that  they  should  be  advocated  in  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  England, 
for  whose  consideration  they  were  principally  prepared,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
have  before  said  to  the  people  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  of  other 
places,  by  whom  my  power  to  serve  the  public  cause  was  thought  to  be  not 
unworthy  of  that  assembly — namely,  that  as  far  as  depends  on  MYSELF,  I  am 
ready,  willing,  and  even  anxious  to  do  MY  portion  of  that  duty  whenever 
required.  The  being  placed  in  thej)osition  so  to  act,  depends,  not  on  myself, 
but  on  OTHERS  ;  and  with  them,  therefore,  the  issue  must  remain. 


J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

168,  Piccadilly,  London, 
March   19,  1831. 


APPENDIX. 


Resolutions  and  Opinions  of  the  Great  Mercantile  Towns. 


From  the  Liverpool  Papers. 

'  We  have  seen  with  very  great  satisfaction  the  cordial  reception  which  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, the  public-spirited  advocate  of  free  trade  to  the  East,  has  met  with  during  the 
last  week,  from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  especially  from  the  most 
active  and  enlightened  of  our  merchants.  His  lectures  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  were 
attended  by  even  larger  audiences  than  that  on  Monday,  and  on  Friday  evening  the 
body  of  our  Music  Hall  was  filled  almost  to  overflowing.  We  have  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, seen  larger  or  more  respectable  audiences  at  lectures  in  this  to\vn  ;  and  the  spirit 
manifested  was  one  of  the  most  cordial  pleasure  at  the  enlightened  views  and  generous 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  mingled  with  astonishment  at  the  infatuated  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  said  that  he  hoped  again  to  have  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing before  them  on  this  subject — an  announcement  which  the  audience  received  with 
three  loud  and  distinct  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  Buckingham  expressed  his  deep  and 
lively  sense  of  the  extreme  kindness  which  he  had  experienced  in  Liverpool,  and  con- 
eluded  his  lecture  amidst  enthusiastic  expressions  of  approbation  from  the  audience. 
The  Mayor  here  came  forward,  and  said,  that  he  could  not  permit  the  meeting  to  sepa- 
rate, without  attempting  to  express  the  obligations  under  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
laid  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  by  his  exertions  to  give  them  information,  and  to 
rouse  them  to  activity  on  the  subject  of  the  India  and  China  Trade.  He  therefore 
begged  leave  to  move, 

'  "  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  his 
exertions  in  exposing  the  injurious  effects  consequent  on  a  continuance  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  :  and  that  this  meeting  cannot  permit  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
leave  Liverpool  without  expressing  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  towns  which 
he  is  about  to  visit.'  "  (Loud  cheers.) — Liverpool  Times,  Jan.  13. 

From  the  Manchester  Papers. 

(  We  had  not  heard  Mr.  Buckingham's  first  lecture  to  its  conclusion  before  we  were 
satisfied,  that,  great  as  was  the  pleasure  he  was  giving  to  his  audience  here,  valuable 
as  was  the  instruction  he  was  communicating  to  them,  highly  useful  as  his  ample 
store  of  commercial  and  political  knowledge  relative  to  the  East  would  be  deemed  in 
whatever  town  he  might  present  himself,  there  was  yet  another  audience — one  in  the 
metropolis — before  whom  it  was  far  more  important  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  ap- 
pear and  to  speak.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  discussion  of  East 
India  affairs  must  be  commenced  in  Parliament :  the  Company  are  sure  to  have  their 
advocates  in  that  assembly,  urged  by  almost  every  inducement  that  can  animate  the 
exertions,  and  shape  the  conduct  of  man,  to  support  their  cause ;  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  the  public  should  also  have  theirs.  Forty  years  ago,  the  paid  tools 
of  even  some  of  the  Native  Sovereigns  in  India  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Shall  the  door  which  was  opened  to  them  be  closed  against  an  energetic, 
talented,  and  high-principled  advocate  of  free  trade  1  That  Mr.  Buckingham  should 
hold  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  discussions  on  the  East  India  Com- 

n's  Charter,  appears  to  us  an  object  of  extreme  importance.  \Vho  is  better  fitted 
^  iis  ready  and  impressive  elocution,  but  still  more  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  East,  and  by  the  personal  experience  he  has  had  as 
to  the  character  and  wants-of  the  Natives,  to  plead  effectually  on  behalf  of  free- trade 
and  colonization  ?  But  still  more,  who  is  at  once  so  well  qualified,  and  so  well  dis- 
posed, to  cross-examine  the  Company's  witnesses,  to  detect  and  expose  false  testimony, 
or  to  extract,  even  from  his  opponents,  unequivocal  evidence  in  favour  of  his  case  ? 
These  are  considerations  which  we  would  impress  on  the  commercial  public  wherever 
our  journal  is  read.  They  are,  it  is  true,  very  inadequately  represented  in  Parliament ; 
but  they  can,  if  they  please,  easily  secure  a  seat  for  Mr.  Buckingham.  If  they  do  not, 
we  think  they  will  not  do  justice  to  that  gentleman ;  but  we  think  also,  what  in  a  na- 
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tional  point  of  view  is  far  more  important,  that  they  will  not  <lo  justice  to  themselves.'— 
Manchester  Guardian,  Feb.  7. 

From  the  Birmingham  Papers. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  delivered  his  supplementary  lecture  on  the  state  of  the  Trade  to 
the  East,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  on  Monday  last.  Occupying  up- 
wards of  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  delivery,  it  becomes  impossible  to  do  more  than 
enumerate  some  of  the  prominent  heads  under  which  his  most  able  and  elaborate 
inquiry  was  pursued.— At  the  termination  of  the  lecture,  the  President  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  the  Rev.  John  Corrie,  rose,  and  addressed  the  audience  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

'  "  I  understand  that  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where,  as  you  have  heard  from 
him,  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  giving  lectures,  the  audience  at  both  places,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lectures,  expressed  their  approbation  by  a  vote  of  thanks.  Permit 
me  to  ask,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  that  we  should  follow  their  example  ?  The 
very  lively  interest  these  lectures  have  excited — the  numerous  and  increasing  audiences 
by  which  they  have  been  attended— and  especially  the  feelings  you  have  so  repeatedly 
and  warmly  manifested  this  morning,  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  I 
venture,  therefore,  without  further  introduction,  to  propose  that  « the  respectful  and 
cordial  thanks  of  this  assembly  be  presented  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  testimony  of  our 
admiration  of  the  very  able  and  deeply  interesting  course  of  lectures  which  he  has 
now  concluded.'  Circumstances  compel  me  to  be  very  brief  in  this  address ;  but  I 
trust  you  will  permit  me  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  by  stating  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  by  far  the  most  accomplished  lecturer  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  hear.  ( llie concur- 
rence of  the  audience  in  this  opinion  was  testified  by  loud,  repeated,  and  long-continued 
appluuie.)  In  regard  to  the  lecture  of  this  morning,  which  has  fixed  and  delighted 
our  attention  for  nearly  four  hours  ; — which  has  combined  all  the  resources  of  eloquence 
— facts — arguments — vivid  description  of  the  effects  of  different  systems  of  civil  and 
commercial  policy— irony— wit— invective — in  regard  to  this  most  brilliant  and  power- 
ful discourse,  I  will  only  make  one  observation,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  give  no 
offence  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  nor,  I  trust,  to  any  of  this  audience,  if  I  remind  them  of  a 
circumstance  which,  some  forty  years  ago,  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  at  the  conclusion  of  that  memorable  speech  with  which  Mr.  Sheridan  introduced 
one  of  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  and  which,  by  the  great  authorities  of  the 
day,  was  said  to  have  equalled  or  surpassed  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  or  read  of 
ancient  or  modern  eloquence — at  the  conclusion  of  that  speech,  which  had  enraptured, 
enchanted,  overpowered  the  House,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adjourn  immediately, 
and  come  to  no  decision  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech,  in  their  excited  and 
agitated  state  of  feeling.  Permit  me  to  recommend  a  similar  caution  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  to  express  my  hope,  that,  while  you  treasure  in  your  memories  a  part,  at 
least,  of  that  endless  variety  of  novel  and  curious  information  which  has  been  so  pro- 
fusely spread  before  you — while  you  retain,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  retain,  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  that  evidence  which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  with 
such  extraordinary  ability  stated  and  expressed — you  would  pause  before  you  form  any 
decided  conclusion  on  that  most  important,  I  repeat  it,  most  important  topic,  which  was 
the  great  object  of  the  lecture:  whatever  opinions  you  may  ultimately  entertain  — 
whatever  proceedings  you  may  ultimately  adopt,  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
confident  they  have  not  been  the  result  of  momentary  excitement,  but  of  cool,  deli- 
berate, and  mature  reflection.'' 

'  The  proposal  was  seconded  by  Joseph  Walker,  Esq.,  High  Bailiff,  or  Chief  Magis- 
trate, of  Birmingham,  and  the  vote  was  passed  amidst  the  most  animated  applause  of 
the  company.' — Birmingham  Gazette,  March  6. 

Prom  the  Bristol  Papers. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  his  supplementary  lecture  this  morning  to  one  of  the  roost 
respectable  audiences  we  ever  saw  assembled  in  the  room.  And,  perhaps,  never  was 
an  audience  so  entertained,  or  so  delighted,  not  only  by  the  vast  information  they  re- 
ceived, but  by  the  pleasing  way  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

'  It  would  be  vain,  in  the  confined  limits  of  a  weekly  journal,  to  attempt  to  give  any 
analysis  of  a  lecture  occupying  upwards  of  four  hours  in  its  delivery  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
the  lecture  exposed,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  overgrown 
monopoly  of  Leadcnhall  Street,  and  pointed  out  the  very  great  advantages  which  wouKf 
accrue  to  this  country  by  the  extension  of  her  commercial  intercourse  \%ith  India,  and 
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by  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China.  The  lecturer  having  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  the  absolute  necessity  of  union  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  great  cause  he  advocated,  sat  down  amidst  much  applause. 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  last  lecture,  the  applause  was  intense,  and 
the  cheering  continued  for  several  minutes.  When  it  had  subsided,  the  Mayor,  John 
Cave,  Esq.,  rose,  and  addressed  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the  following  effect:— 

'  "  Sir,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  I  cannot  suffer  this  numerous 
and  respectable  assembly  to  depart,  without  expressing,  on  my  own  behalf,  as  well  as 
on  theirs,  our  deep  sense  of  the  important  service  which  you  have  rendered  to  us,  and 
to  our  common  country,  by  the  able  manner  in  which  you  have  developed  the  evils  of 
a  system  which  you  call  upon  us  to  assist  in  amending.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  I  speak 
the  unanimous  sense  of  this  assembly,  when  I  say  that  the  City  of  Bristol  will  give 
you  their  most  cordial  support,  and  will  gladly  unite  with  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  in  immediate  steps  to  obtain  a 
removal  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  our  Commerce  with  the  East.  (Cheers.}  For 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  conveyed  to  us  in  your  animated  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  several  countries  through  which  you  have  so  delightfully  led  us,  you 
are  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  (cheers,)  and  for  the  still  greater  object  of  your 
present  Lecture,  which  is  to  show  the  existing  evils  of  our  rule  in  the  East,  and  point 
out  the  means  of  benefitting  both  this  country  and  its  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  you  are  entitled  not  merely  to  our  thanks,  but  our  cordial  co-operation  ;  and  that 
co-operation  we  will  zealously  and  cheerfully  accord.  (Cheers.)  1  am  persuaded, 
Sir,  that  such  a  cause,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  advocate,  must  ultimately  triumph  j  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  City  of  Bristol  will  be  always  ready  to  hail  your  re-appearance 
within  its  walls  with  pleasure. 

'  "  In  the  name,  Sir,  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  I  tender  you  their  cordial  thanks  and 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  in  your  public-spirited  and  patriotic  career."  ' — 
Bristol  Journal,  March  27. 

From  the  Leeds  Papers. 

'  On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Buckingham  commenced  his  course  of  Lectures  on  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  in  the  Music  Hall,  in  this  town.  All  the  lectures  descriptive  of 
those  countries  have  now  been  delivered  ;  and  whether  we  judge  of  them  from  our  own 
feelings,  from  the  testimony  of  those  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  from  the  increasing 
numbers  who  have  every  day  attended  them,  or  from  the  strong  and  unequivocal  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  admiration  with  which  they  have  been  received,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  have  been  the  most  interesting  and  eloquent  course  of 
lectures  that  have  ever  been  delivered  in  this  town,  or  that  we  have  ever  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing,  either  here  or  in  any  other  place.  They  have  possessed  every  charm 
which  eloquence  and  wit  can  communicate  to  the  narration  of  the  most  interesting 
events,  and  the  description  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  ;  and  have  not  been  more 
admirable  for  those  qualities,  than  for  the  benevolence  of  heart  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment which  they  have  everywhere  displayed.' — Leeds  Mercury,  April  4. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  Benjamin  Gott,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Leeds,  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows  : — 

'  "  Having  been  a  witness  of  the  intense  interest  manifested  towards  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham by  the  largest  and  most  respectable  audiences  that  have  ever  been  assembled  at  any 
delivery  of  lectures  in  this  town  ;  and  seeing  how  these  audiences  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing daily,  until  this  Music  Hall  is  filled,  as  I  now  behold  it,  to  overflowing,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  but  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  one  present,  when  I  propose  that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  assembly  be  presented  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  the  high  gratifi- 
cation he  has  afforded  to  us  all,  by  his  eloquent,  animated,  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Eastern  World  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  our  thanks 
we  tender  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  health,  and  continued  success  in  the  valuable 
services  he  is  rendering  to  his  country  and  to  mankind." 

'  This  motion  was  seconded  by  William  Aldham,  Esq.,  merchant  of  Leeds,  and 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.' — Leeds  Patriot, 
April  9. 
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From  the  Aberdeen  Papers. 

'  On  Monday  and  yesterday  evenings  we  attended  the  Lectures  of  this  gentleman  in 
the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Public  Rooms,  Union-street ;  both  of  which,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience,  including 
many  of  the  principal  families  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  In  consequence 
of  a  desire  expressed  by  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community,  .Mr.  ! 
ingham  gave  a  Preliminary  Lecture,  in  which  he  introduced  a  selection  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  contained  in  his  longer  Course. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  portions  gave  the  most  unmixed  satis, 
faction  to  the  audience  ;  they  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  all  ;  and  although  the 
first  Lecture  lasted  fiom  seven  o'clock  till  nearly  ten,  every  one  seemed  reluctant  to 
depart  when  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  We  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  witnessed 
more  unequivocal  satisfaction  and  delight. 

'  '1  he  second  Lecture,  which  was  given  last  evening,  was  still  more  fully  atteiMi  d 
than  the  first;  and  the  regret  was  continually  felt  and  expressed,  that  Mr.  Bur 
ham's  stay  was  confined  to  two  evenings  only.  We  were  glad  to  see,  however,  that 
his  allusion  to  an  intended  repetition  of  his  visit  in  the  next  year  was  received  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  manifest  the  most  cordial  support  of  ail  who  heard  it ;  and  we  doubt 
not  but  his  full  course  would  be  attended  here  with  very  ample  numbers. 

'  The  Lecture  on  the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly,  being  the  essence  of  the 
whole,  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention;  and  we  doubt  whether  there  was  a 
single  individual  who  before  had  any  idea  of  its  being  so  full  of  mischief  to  the  country, 
or  who  did  not  leave  the  room  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  do  every  thing  within  his  power 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  exclusive  privileges,  which  is  productive  of 
such  unmixed  evil.' — Aberdeen  Journal,  July  29. 

From  the  Dundee  Papers. 

'  MR.  BUCKINGHAM. — This  celebrated  Orientalist  commenced  his  first  Lecture, 
terday  evening  in  the  Thistle  Hall,  Union-street;  and  was  enthusiastically  greeted  on 
his  entrance  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  audience.  We  cannot,  at  this  late  hour, 
even  venture  upon  an  outline  of  his  Lecture  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  facts  he  pro- 
duced were  so  intensely  interesting,  and  his  manner  of  deliveiing  them  so  vivid, 
familiar,  and  free  from  any  thing  like  affectation,  that  not  one  of  his  auditors  exhibited 
the  least  impatience,  or  left  the  room  till  the  conclusion  ;  so  completely  were  they 
rivetted  by  his  eloquence  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  To  show  their  respect  for  the 
character  and  talents  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  their  zeal  for  the  great  cause  which  he 
is  advocating,  several  of  our  principal  merchants  waited  upon  him  at  the  hotel,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  Lecture  Hall.  This,  we  trust,  is  a  symptom  that  our  merchants 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  free  trade  to  the  East.' — Dundee  Advertiser,  July  30. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Papers, 

'  Few  men  in  our  day  have  made  a  greater  figure  in  the  world  than  Mr.  Buckingham. 
In  one  way  or  other  his  name  has  been  almost  continually  before  the  public.  The 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  act  of  oppression  which  drove  him  from  India,  and  ruin 
rising  fortunes  in  that  country,  first  engaged  the  attention,  and,  we  may  truly  add,  en- 
listed in  his  behalf  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  England.  Persecution  of  every 
kind  invariably  defeats  its  own  object.  When  the  strong,  merely  because  they  are 
strong,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  conscious  power,  employ  their  strength  against  the 
weak,  and  convert  the  authority  with  which  they  have  been  clothed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
great  community,  into  an  instrument  of  undisguised  oppression  against  an  individual, 
the  generous  feelings  of  our  nature  are  immediately  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  victim 
of  injustice,  and  the  public  at  once  take  him  under  their  protection.  Hence  the  very 
means  which  were  taken  to  crush  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  to  ruin  for  ever  his  prospects 
in  life,  at  once  marked  him  out  as  a  person  of  consideration,  and  excited  universal 
indignation  against  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  attempted  his  destruction.  His  first 
introduction  to  our  notice,  therefore,  was  by  means  of  a  passport,  signed  and  counter- 
signed, if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  his  Indian  persecutors.  And  since  that  time 
we  have  been  rendered  familiar  with  his  name  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects  ;  as  an  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  traveller,  who  had  indefatigably  explored  and  ably  dev 
some  of  the  most  interesting  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  as  a  sturdy  <  laimant 
for  justice  and  reparation,  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  Indn  HOUM-.  ;n..l  disturbing 
the  slumbers  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Leadeuhall-stroet  ;  as  the  triumphant  defender 
of  his  literary  reputation  against  the  ungenerous  and  unmanly  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Bunks;  .is  ihc  MTOOl  of  a  \%hi..- 
political  and  literary  ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  preacher  of  a  general  ciusadc  against  the 
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East  India  Company's  monopoly.  We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  felt  no  ordinary 
degree  of  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  a  person  who  had  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world, 
and  connected  his  name  with  so  many  great  interests,  remarkable  occurrences,  and 
distinguished  individuals  ;  and  that  with  expectations  considerably  excited,  we  repaired, 
on  Monday  night,  to  the  Hopetoun  Rooms,  where  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham would  deliver  the  first  of  a  short  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  World  ; 
nor  were  these  expectations  in  any  degree  disappointed. 

*  Of  the  subject  of  the  Lecture  we  shall  speak  presently.  With  regard  to  the  Lee- 
turer  himself,  we  must  say  that  he  appears  to  us  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  Full  of  the  subject,  on  which  he  evidently  possesses  the  most  abundant 
information,  he  spoke  from  the  printed  heads  of  his  lecture,  which  are  exceedingly 
brief,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fluency,  and  in  a  style  of  elocution  equally  simple, 
graceful,  and  unpretending,  displayed  a  talent  for  communicating  knowledgein  a  clear, 
vivid,  interesting,  and  popular  manner,  far  surpassing  anv  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
lately  witnessed.  The  best  proof  of  this  we  can  mention  is  the  fact,  that  for  nearly 
three  hours  he  kept  the  attention  of  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  audience  so 
rivetted  by  his  graphic  descriptions  and  illustrative  anecdotes,  told  frequently  with  an 
archness  and  effect  peculiarly  frappant  and  felicitous,  that,  forgetting  to  take  any  note 
of  time,  his  auditors,  at  the  conclusion,  seemed  actuated  only  by  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  lecture  had  so  soon  been  brought  to  a  close.  As  a  conteur,  indeed,  Mr. 
Buckingham  might  almost  rival  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Desert,  of  whom  he  cherishes 
so  many  pleasing  recollections  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  engaging 
than  the  style  in  which  he  brings  before  his  audience  the  scenes,  the  manners,  the 
characters  of  the  gorgeous  East ;  not  in  frigid  description,  but  in  full  presentment,  as 
it  were,  touching  our  own  imaginations  by  the  happy  power  he  possesses,  and  enabling 
us  almost  to  see  what,  in  fact,  he  only  after  all  describes. 

1  But  never  for  one  moment  did  he  lose  sight  of  his  main  object,  namely,  to  demon- 
strate  the  expediency  or  rather  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  Company's  monopoly, 
and  opening  a  free  trade  with  the  East.  To  this  almost  all  his  numerous  illustrations 
were  skilfully  made  to  converge ;  and  many  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  he 
adduced  in  support  of  the  measure  he  recommends,  were  unquestionably  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Beyond  all  question, 
Mr.  Buckingham  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  sovereign  monopolists 
of  Leadenhall-Street  have  yet  had  to  contend.  Commercial  or  political  reasonings 
and  speculations,  when  read  in  the  closet,  make  but  a  faint  impression  ;  and  many 
will  not  even  read  them  at  all.  But  when  truths  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  are  clothed  in  so  fascinating  a  garb,  and  surrounded  with  so 
many  accessory  attractions,  their  force  is  immediate  and  irresistible.  They  sink  deep 
into  the  mind,  and  become  at  once,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  itself ;  while  in  this 
way,  the  ignorant  are  informed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  instructed  and  intelligent 
have  their  opinions  confirmed,  and  the  desire  to  reduce  them  into  practice  stimulated 
and  awakened.  Hence,  we  anticipate  the  very  greatest  benefits  to  arise  from  the  pro- 
gress that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  now  making  through  the  kingdom,  teaching  and 
preaching  anti-monopolist  doctrines,  in  a  style  and  manner  so  captivating  and 
attractive.  By  this,  in  conjunction  with  other  means  that  have  been  employed,  the 
mind  of  the  country  will  be  thoroughly  awakened  ;  and,  in  due  time,  public  opinion 
will  acquire  a  consistency  and  force  sufficient  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  to 
overcome  all  opposition  founded  on  old  errors,  and  anti-national  interests.' — 
Caledonian  Mercury,  July  16. 

'  MR.  BUCKINGHAM. — Yesterday  this  celebrated  traveller  concluded  his  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Eastern  World,  to  the  great  regret,  we  venture  to  say,  of  every  person 
who  had  the  good  taste  to  attend  him.  As  we  anticipated,  his  audience  gradually 
increased  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grand  topic  to  which  all  his  details, 
whether  descriptive  or  argumentative,  converged  ;  and  on  Saturday  and  yesterday  the 
great  room  in  the  Waterloo  Tavern  was  crowded  with  several  hundreds  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  of  our  citizens,  all  intent  to  catch  the  winding-up  of  his 
prelections.  The  ladies  supported  him  staunchly  all  along;  and,  judging  by  their 
looks  at  least,  we  may  safely  assert  that  his  advent  has  created  quite  a  sensation,  and 
completely  annihilated  in  many  a  fair  bosom  the  popularity  of  the  gigantic  monopoly 
which  he  strives  to  subvert.  Our  own  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  not 
merely  as  a  lecturer,  but  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  intelligence,  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed ever  since  we  first  heard  him  speak;  trnd  we  are  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
that  there  are  few  men  in  the  British  islands  equally  qualified,  and  certainly  none 
better,  to  expose  the  erroneous  principles  on  which  our  vast  territories  in  the  East  are 
governed  ;  and  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  people  at  home  making  a  firm  stand 
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against  the  extension  of  a  charter  which  militates  so  monstrously  against  the  improve- 
ment of  eighty-five  millions  of  the  human  race.     It  cannot  be,  we  know,  that  M  . 
Buckingham  is  without  a  bias  in  the  contest.     No  man  couhl  have  battled  so  long  and 
so  obstinately  with  a  very  powerful  enemy,  without  having  his  perception  quic  k 
by  a  spicing  of  vindictiveness  towards  his  adversaries;  but  we  must  say,  that  so  f 
our  judgment  goes,  he  has  to  boast  of  a  very  large  share  of  philanthropy,  and  th;it 
not  easy  to  listen  to  his  arguments  without  feeling  respect  for  the  man,  and  avt : 
towards  the  system  of  moral  and  commercial  bondage  which  he  labours  to  overturn.' — 
Edinburgh  Observer,  July  '21. 

'  On  Monday,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  lecture  was  the  constitution,  policy, 
and  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  condition  of  the  population  of 
Hindostan,  and  it  was  delivered  to  a  more  crowded  audience  than  any  that  has  yet 
attended  him.  He  continued  expatiating  on  this  important  subject  with  such  \ 
powers  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit,  that  for  the  space  of  nearly  four  hours  he 
enchained  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Every  new  appearance  which  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham makes,  confirms  and  increases  the  first  impressions  of  his  great  and  original 
talents.  On  Monday  he  surpassed  all  his  former  exertions.  He  was  animated  ap- 
parently by  the  presence  of  so  large  an  audience  ;  and  he  rose  at  times  to  the  highest 
tone  of  impassioned  eloquence ;  while  he  enlivened  the  dry  details  of  argument  in  a 
manner  so  extremely  amusing  and  original,  that  we  never  before  saw  entertainment 
and  instruction  so  happily  combined.  He  was  occasionally  quite  dramatic  in  his 
statements;  and  the  delight  of  his  audience,  testified  by  frequent  plaudits,  seemed  to 
react  upon  him,  and  to  inspire  him  with  new  energy.  He  improved  in  fluency  and 
ardour,  and  presented  every  topic  upon  which  he  touched  in  a  new  and  more  striking 
aspect,  by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  delineations.' — Edinburgh  Evening  Courant, 
July  23. 

From  the  Glasgow  Papers. 

'At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  powerful  address  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  the  India 
Monopoly,  by  which,  on  last  Saturday,  he  exceeded  every  expectation  of  his  most  san- 
guine admirers,  and  engaged  for  four  hours  the  untired  and  eager  attention  of  a  most 
respectable  and  numerous  auditory,  nothing  was  more  gratifying  than  the  universal 
expression  of  ardent  approbation  which  followed  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spiers,  of  Culcreuch, 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for  his  conduct,  and  for  the  extensive  and  valuable  infor- 
mation which  he  had  compressed  into  so  small  a  compass,  and  conveyed  in  a  manner 
so  peculiarly  interesting. 

'  On  Saturday,  a  very  general  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  respectable  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  circle  assembled  at  the  Lecture — that  if  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Scotland  had,  like  Liverpool,  any  power  to  elect  a  Parliamentary  Representative, 
those  who  had  witnessed  Mr.  Buckingham's  capacity  for  abridging  the  largest  subjects, 
and  simplifying  the  most  complex  details  of  commercial  affairs,  or  state  policy — his 
distinctness  in  argumentative  discussions — his  correct,  easy  style — and  graceful  and 
animated  delivery  and  action — his  equal  facility  of  transition  from  the  grave  to  the 
gay — from  playful  irony  or  pleasantry  to  the  pathetic  and  deeply  impassioned — the 
general  result  of  a  profound  impression  of  the  importance  and  truth  of  his  doctrines — 
would  bestow,  by  acclamation,  a  seat  in  Parliament  on  one  so  well  qualified  by  peculiar 
knowledge  and  capacity  for  meeting  with  effect  the  Parliamentary  manoeuvres  which 
the  great  Leviathan  of  Indian  Monopoly  will  assuredly  spare  neither  cost  nor  exertion 
to  put  in  motion,  to  exclude  the  British  nation  from  a  free-trade  intercourse  and  settle- 
ment in  the  Eastern  world. 

'  If  a  general  expression  of  opinion  to  this  effect  were  first  collected  by  subscriptions, 
obtained  by  a  few  active  individuals  to  a  short  paper,  the  principle  would  at  once  lay 
hold  of  the  public  attention,  and  a  sense  of  its  advantages  diffuse  it  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  expression  of  opinion  would  undoubtedly  induce  one  of  the  many 
patriotic  noblemen  whose  families  have  for  centuries  devoted  their  boroughs  to  the 
patronage  of  men  who  have  disclosed  talents  for  upholding  any  branch  of  ] 
liberty,  or  public  right,  which  was  peculiarly  endangered — of  Fox,  Burke,  Sherid.in, 
Mackintosh,  Brougham — to  introduce  to  the  senate  the  oppressed  advocate  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  of  British  law,  of  free  ingress  and  egress  to  all  British  subjects  to 
a  colony  conquered  by  our  own  blood,  and  retained  in  dependence  by  our  own  efforts  ; 
more  especially  when  the  shutting  of  some  foreign  markets,  and  the  glutting  of  all, 
have  produced  such  a  depression  in  every  branch  of  our  national  industry,  and  when 
the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  for  another  quarter  of  a  century  be  excluded  from  one 
half  of  the  world  for  the  mere  pleasure,  not  profit,  of  . 
"  not  enriches  them,  while  it  makes  us  poor  indeed.'" — <  >«irlr.  Auz 
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la  the  '  Glasgow  Chronicle'  of  the  following  week,  this  notice  appeared  in  reference 
to  the  Letter  of  a  Glasgow  Merchant: 

'  "  The  SHEFFIELD  Iius"  thinks  that  the  suggestion  of  our  Correspondent,  "  A  Mer- 
chant," in  favour  of  a  subscription  for  procuring  a  seat  for  Mr.  Buckingham  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  whose  interests  are  involved  in  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  great  question  now  in  agitation  ;  the  more  so,  as  neither  cost  nor 
exertion  will  be  spared  by  those  who  have  too  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  trad- 
ing to  the  Eastern  world.  As  Glasgow,  although  containing  a  population  of  200,000, 
has  only  the  privilege  of  returning  one-fourth  (other  three  boroughs,  Dumbarton,  Ren- 
frew, and  Rutherglen,  sharing  the  honour,)  of  a  member  to  the  "  Collective  \Yisdom" 
of  the  state,  it  recommends  the  public-spirited  and  enlightened  merchants  of  that  city 
to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  the  measure  suggested  by  their  fellow-citizen,  of  seeking 
to  obtain  for  Mr.  Buckingham  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  only  requires  (says 
"  The  Sheffield  Iris")  that  a  beginning  be  made,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  to  lend 
their  aid,  in  forwarding  a  cause  which  so  much  concerns  their  future  prosperity.' 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  a  Lecture,  which  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  was 
listened  to  with  intense  interest  and  great  applause,  Mr.  Buckingham  took  leave  of  his 
audience  in  very  feeling  terms. 

'  After  the  applause  consequent  on  this  ardent  expression  of  the  Lecturer's  feelings 
had  subsided, 

'  LA  WHENCE  HILL,  Esq.,  rose,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  some  one  in  the  assembly, 
better  qualified  than  himself,  had  not  made  some  proposal  or  suggestion  to  evince  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  Lectures  had  not  been  lost  upon  them,  and  that  they  had  given 
rise  to  some  beneficial  result.  However,  the  conviction  he  felt  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  just  addressed  them,  compelled  him  not  to 
allow  the  meeting  to  separate  without  offering  them  some  resolution.  With  this  view, 
he  would  propose, 

'  "  That  after  the  repeated  and  convincing  proofs  which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given 
to  the  world,  and  of  which  we  ourselves  have  been  this  day  witnesses,  of  his  rarely 
united  qualifications,  to  advocate  the  great  cause  of  a  more  extended  intercourse  with 
India  and  China,  by  his  abundant  information,  his  unwearied  zeal,  his  great  eloquence, 
and  his  capacity  to  bring  all  these  into  operation  in  the  most  crowded  and  intellectual 
assemblies,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a  subscription  should  be  immediately 
opened,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
most  expedient  and  likely  to  make  Mr.  Buckingham's  talents  and  information  avail- 
able to  the  country,  and  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  desirable  object  of  a  free 
trade  with  the  Eastern  world,  and  beneficial  to  the  other  important  interests  involved 
in  that  great  question." 

'  JOHN  WILSON,  Esq.  of  Thornly,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said,  he  considered 
it  as  a  tribute  and  a  testimony  due  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  his  zeal  and  talents  in  a 
great  cause,  and  for  his  delightful  method  of  conveying  information  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  that  cause,  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

'  The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  amid  the  acclamation  of  the  meeting. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham,  evidently  much  affected  at  this  unexpected  demonstration  of 
regard,  briefly  returned  thanks.  Whatever  might  be  thoughtof  his  talents  or  capacity, 
he  hoped  no  one  would  call  in  question  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause ;  and  which,  if  it 
were  ever  his  lot  to  address  another  assembly,  he  hoped  would  not  be  found  to  have 
become  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree.  Supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  choose  between  offering  up  his  life  as  the  only  sacrifice  by  which  this 
cause  could  triumph,  or  of  living  in  ease  and  affluence,  but  yet  compelled  to  witness 
the  continuation  of  the  system,  he  declared,  that  though  bound  to  society  by  the 
strongest  of  all  possible  ties,  and  having  a  family,  every  individual  member  of  which 
was  as  dear  to  him  as  himself,  yet  he  knew  he  had  still  sufficient  of  the  Roman  in  him 
to  prefer  the  former  course.  And  he  took  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  sincerity  of 
this  vow,  that  so  long  as  he  possessed  life,  health,  and  adequate  strength  and  means  to 
maintain  this  crusade  against  the  despotism  and  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
nothing  should  prevail  on  him  to  turn  aside  from  so  holy  a  path.  All  he  asked  or 
hoped  for  was  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  if  he  had  but  this, 
their  triumph  would  be  certain  and  complete.' — Glasgow  Chronicle. 
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